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For woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse; could we make her as the man, 

Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond 
is this,— 

Not like to like, but like in difference: 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow, 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetness, and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the 
world ; 

She mental breadth; nor fail in childhood 
care. 

More as the double-natured poet each ; 

Till at last she sets herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words. 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summed in all their 
powers, 

Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 

Self-reverent each, and reverencing each, 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other, c’em as those who love. 


It is assumed that every reader ofa 
periodical like this can both comprehend 


Itis my purpose to write something up- 
on the distinctive process of female edu- 
cation—a distinctive process arising from 
la diversity in organization, and in sphere; 
and yet IT cannot consent to enter into any 

formal argument, to prove that feminine 
j nature is not identical with masculine na- 
; ture, or to determine the superiority of 
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| and feel the truth, as well as the beauty | cottage, gathered 
ofthese words of the first of living poets. | 


either the one or the other, in the scale 
of existence. They are both correlative 
—each peculiar, and yet made for each 
other; both sharing in common elements 
of being, under different modifications, 
and each possessing powers, the develop- 
ing and harmonizing of which are neces- 
sary to the realization of the ideal type 
lofthe race. 

My very soul is sickened at the antag- 
lonistic spirit so often displayed in up- 
holding what are called the rights of wo- 
man. It profanes the sex; it affronts 
high Heaven. Man and woman are co- 
workers here on earth, and co-ieirs of 
jimmortality. Hach gives the other the 
| precedence on the score of high nobility, 
and each counts it a glory to iearn of the 
other. The emancipation of woman !— 
Strange words these for a Christian land! 
| The time, [ know, has been, when woman 
iwas a delicate toy, a passive instrument, 
ja petted slave; but that time ended when 
\first her baptism in Christain faith and 
llove began. She whom the wisdom of 
hoary antiquity deemed too weak to act 
as witness to a dying man’s will, was 
called upon to give her testimony to the 
cause of God. From the palace and the 
from all ranks, made 
up of all ages, matrons grave with years, 
young mothers with clinging infants, vir- 
gins tender and pure as the maid mother 
of Him they adored, calmly and cheer- 
fully bore the horrid penalties of the 
faith that was in them. Mangled and 
gored by wild cattle, torn by savage 
beasts, mutilated and hacked piecemeal 

















by the executioner, their flesh rent by 
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scourges, their slat more deeply agon- ltroqeently first snaketed, andvury often 

ized still by that last refinement of the|strengthened and elevated, by the lofty 
pretor’s cruelty, exposure in the public flight of thought, in its bold and search- 
street to the mocking indignities of the ing inquiries. The mind of woman dif- 
populace—thus did this holiest army of! fers from that of man, chiefly in its being 
martyrs lift up their spotless sacrifice to| more imbued with feeling , and thus more 
God, and then it was that the misprised | delicately knit together, more harmo- 
name of woman was redeemed once and/niously adjusted, and more keenly vivi- 
forever from the desecration of the past,|fied, while man’s mind is fitted for a 
and she stood forth before the world an!more daring and amore abstract, a wider 
immortal creature, made to serve andjand a cooler range. It is a common re- 
glorify God, a spiritual being, with spir-|mark; that woman excels im tact, Yet 
itual faculties, for spiritual ends. From ‘what is tact but the judgment of feeling 
that time she has been morally free—free controlling outward action. We hear, 
in the line, and to the extent, that her) too, that the opinions of woman are rath- 
own regenerated will-required and sanc- er intuitions than logical conclusions'-- 
tioned; free to aspire | Yet what are her intuitions, but the in- 


a ile at |stantaneous impressions made upon her 
oO Pca § anc agnanin es, 
The lofty ARR eH PI jentire nature, sympathetic as well as sen- 


The sanctified devotion and full work, tient. 
To which she is elect forever more. | Itis this difference in the higher na- 
ture of the sexes—thought predominating 
in the one, and feeling in the other—and 
ithe natural affinity of thought and feeling 
duty of woman, to secure the just and| |—their tendency toward a living inter- 
full development of her own proper na a ae ary ie enilo: we ica ; force and 
ture, and thus fit herself most complete- pcigie ya Rega ey pagel a 
ly for her own appropriate sphere. The! logical complement of its own b oe ‘and 
process of effectit ig this is nothing r more} ol I Es en. 
haracter, and that it is the attraction 
or less than Female education. Ibe ‘tween the two which gives the charm 
Now, it is very easy, in considering the) 4, all social intercourse, and their per- 


different a of Me “i ~ eige a manent and perfect union, through the 
ee a 4M) assimilating power of love, that makes 


Assured then, by Christianity, of her 
solemn responsibilities and high desti-| 
nies, it is not only the privilege, but the | 





and Eve— bee an and wife oNE—something more than 
For contemplation he, and yalor formed: a harmony, a completed unity. It wo'ld 


For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. | not become me, perhaps, to be very ab- 
For it is very easy to see that the reflect-| solute on this subject, but I can not help 
ive faculties generally predominate in |marking the perfect accordance of this 
man, and the affective in woman, and that! Platonic idea with that acconnt of the 
energy marks the one, and sensibility the| spiritual structure of our humanity, given 
other. This answers well enough in its/in the first chapter of Genesis :—‘ So 
way for a running distinction, but it will} God created man in His own image, in 
be very apt to deceive us if we forget the | the image of God created He him ; male 
essential unity of the human soul, and|and female created He them,” the idea of 
take the reigning element as an exclusive} quality here being entirely merged in 
possession and power. Woman, to be|that of unity. It isa truth too often for- 
woman, must reflect as well as feel ; and | gotten, that what is called the subordi- 
man, to be man, must feel as well as re-| nation of one sex to the other was a re- 
flect- Thought and feeling stand recip-j suit, not of their original creation, but of 
rocally in need of each other, in the work their subsequent fall. It had its rise in 
of developing character. As thought|/the curse pronounced upon the wgman, 
gains new life and animation from the] ‘Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and 
rich feeling, with its quick, tender and{he shall rule over thee.” But the fall, 
profound movements of the soul, deriving! though it corrupted the will, and darken- 
therefrom its vital nourishment and sus-|ed and confused our whole nature, did 
tenance, even so the feelings are not un-|not destroy any of the primal elements of 
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our being, and the ideal type of the race 
yet remains. 

These truths being justly apprehended, | 
the term Education as applied to woman 
at once assumes its full significance. She 
is not, any more than man, a thing to be! 
made. up for a certain end-—-not to be 


fitted out simply for marriage, any more | 


than he is to be fitted out simply for a 
profession. In an old Latin treatise of 
St. Barnard is the following admirable 
passage: ‘There are those who wish to 
know, for the mere sake of knowing; 


this is a low curiosity. There are those | 
who wish to know that they may be! 
known; and this is a low vanity. There | 
are also those who wish to know, that! 
they may sell their knowledge, so to! 
speak, for moneys, for honors [had the | 
old saint lived now-a-days, and looked at| 


accomplishments as understood and cul- 
tivated in some of our boarding schools, 
would he not have added for marriage ? | 
and this is low venality. But there are 
those, also, who wish to know that they 
may upbuild, and this is charity; and 
likewise those who wish to know that 
they may be upbuilt, and this is wisdom. 
Of those, the last two only do not pervert 
the real end of knowledge, which is to be 
good, and to do good.” Education, ther 

in both sexes, is a sacred duty, life-long 
and ever progressive. Its result in both 





cases is to develop and harmonize the| 
native capacities and qualities; in both| 


sexes producing strength aud beauty, 
nobleness and loveliness; but, in accor- | 
dance with the original constitution of} 
their respective natures, the strength and 


nobleness predominant in the one, the, 


beauty and loveliness in the other; and 
in their outward efficacy both working 
by action and by influence, but in the 
one sex chiefly by action, in the other, 
chiefly by influence. 

Education is development, discipline, 
culture; and that education is right for 
woman whose development unfolds all 
the stronger faculties of the soul, and| 
which does not yet crowd upon or over- 
shadow the least of her sweet instincts or 
sunny sympathies—whose discipline re- 
presses evil propensity, and attempers| 


self-control and self-reliance, and yet| 
does no violence to that delicacy w hich | 


naturally marks her perceptions, ‘and that/or crush her down. 


| fresh: ness which naturally nina her 
| feelings, i imparting such peculiar buoyan- 
ey and elow to her faith, her hope, and 
‘her love ; and whose e/ture improves 
her taste, enlarges her sense of the beau- 
tiful, and enriches her imagination, and 
vet does not enervate her sensibilities, or 
impairin any degree the more serviceable 
stamina of the soul. 

The first and last object of all true ed- 
ucation, either in man or woman, is the 
harmonious fulness of being. The law is 
incumbent upon every one, in every con- 
dition and sphere, to become all that he 
was created capable of being; to be alive 
with his whole being, consciously happi- 
ly alive, and for benificent results. To 
prescribe the exact means and exact man- 
ner by which this is to be effected is im- 
possible. All right education proceeds 
jon the principle of cherishing and cor- 
irecting nature, not of rooting it out and 

supplying its place with something bet- 
iter. It must allow scope for the exercise 
of free will, and take account of the va- 
tieties of original structure. Nature is 
linfinite in her combinations, and woman 
no more than man was made to be shaped 
into one common mold. <A true and 
healthful training no more destroys va- 
|riety among men and among women 
jthana true and healthful growth destroys 
ivariety among the trees of the forest.— 
There is as much diversity among the 
good as among the bad, among the flow- 
ers as amone the weeds. It is true, that 
there are certain qualities which are in- 
dispensable to every good character, as 
petals are to flowers. But it is not the 
inere presence, or the mere number of 
the petals, that gives the charm to the 
flower. It is their native coloring and 
their native fragrance. And as these 8 
fer, not only in degree but in kind, 
lcharacter differs in all its finer essences 
land issues. Nature will take care of 
ithis. She will indeed let you, by your 
wise and patient skill, turn and train even 
many of the evil roots she has fixed in 
the very core of our being, so that they 
shall grow up; not into briers, but into 
lroses in the field of our life ; and will 
ilend all her best influences to your work, 


lorac iously in the result, if you will deal 
genially by her, and not thrust her aside 
If this were better 
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the soul to firmness and consistency, to;and manifest herself most distinctly and | 
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heeded, we should soon hear less of the 
complaint, that there is so little in even 
cultivated society that is truly sponta- 
neous, and so much that is purely artifi- 
cial. 

If right education must have regard to 
differences in individual nature, it must 
have much more regard to differences in 
sexual nature. Now there are three qual- 
ities which are the natural elements of 
womanhood—they are MODESTY, TENDER- 
NEss and Grace. These are a credit to a 
man, but to woman they are something 
more than a credit, they are an absolute 
necessity. They are set, by the kind 
hand of Nature, in her very inmost being, 
and it is very difficult, in most cases ac- 
tua!ly impossible, to pluck them out ut- 
terly. When this is done, she is unsexed 
and becomes a monster. These three 
qualities are intimately related to each 
other, and yet each is distinct in its man- 
ifestation and its effect. Wodesty is wo- 
man’s natural safeguard—that quick and 
delicate feeling in the soul which makes 
her shrink and withdraw herself from 
every thing that has danger in it—that 
innate sensibility which warns her to 
shun the first appearance of every thing 
which is hurtful, and ever tends to keep 
her within her own bright and pure 
womanly sphere.  Zenderness is what 
makes her susceptible to all gentle and 
generous impulses of soul and sense— 
which gives quickness to her sympathies, 
softness to her judgments, devotedness 
to her love, and pity to her disdain ; 
which ever inclines her to charity rather 
than to rigor; to mercy rather than to 
justice. Grace is that native, indefinable 
quality of her soul which inspires a 
beautiful propriety in every word and 
movement—that sense of the becoming 
which unconsciously imparts something 
of symmetry to all that she says and 
does, suggestive of delicacy, fineness, un- 
constraint, instinctive aptitude. These 
three qualities, or rather instinects—mo- 
desty, tenderness and grace—exist, I say 
more or less in the original constitution 
of every woman. ‘The most simple and 
complete child of nature Shakspeare ever 
bodied forth, Miranda, reared by her 
father alone on an isle secluded from all 
the world, was mere/y the bright, con- 
summate, untainted flower of these germs 
which Nature has placed in every femi- 
nine soil. 





|shall work upon others, not through con- 
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Above aught else, then, in every sys- 
tem of female education, these should 
have their true and perfect growth. If 
checked, or in any degree perverted, the 
feminine character inevitably suffers; it 
jloses in loveliness and influence. And 
yet how often are they checked or per- 
verted! For modesty, let ball-room 
dances and ball-room dresses answer ;— 
for tenderness, let tabernacle diatribes, 
and tea-table scandal answer ; for grace, 
pick your way around the stiffnesses, the 
jangularities, and the points of some of 
our literary coteries, look at the startings 
and the jerkings, listen to the fizzings 
ard the cracklings, of the kind of females 
there, who seem to you never to have 
| been young, and who, you are very sure, 
will never know how to grow old, and get 
your answer, 

An effort is often, perhaps usually, 
made to repair artificially any detriment 
done to the vitality and form of these 
natural qualities, but it is never very suc- 
cessful. The counterfeit, by a discerning 
eye, is detected at once. For the ingen- 
uousness of modesty, we have boldness; 
for its coyness, prudery. For the delica- 
icy of tenderness, we have daintiness ; for 
lits warmth, sentimentality. For the 
self-poise of grace, we have effort; for its 
self--direction, mannerism. | Woman, 
doubtless, should have many acquire- 
ments; but let her beware of reckoning 
among these acquired modesty, acquired 
tenderness, and acquired grace. These 
may be beautified and enriched; but ac- 
quired, when once lost, never. They 
are the true vital essence of womanhood, 
viving it all its bloom and perfume, mak- 
‘ing its mere effluence an irresistible in- 
fluence, interfusing all the other qualities 
and all the faculties, and blending them 
together into’one perfect, homogeneous, 
indivisible whole. Being instinctive, they 
are not actual virtues in themselves, but 
they are necessary to the beauty and 
the perfection of virtue. They set the 
laws of conscience, as it were, to a music, 
in harmony with every good chord of 
woman’s being. 

They make reverence no longer a self- 
interested fear, but the glad, confiding, 
though yet trembling, uprising of her 
heart toward the majesty of goodness.— 
They make stern duty genial, so that it 
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straint, but through love, and upon her-|loves, a ‘“strong-minded female.” We 
self, not through rigorous self-exaction, | hear of the sad power of 

but through generous self-sacrifice. The} ———abstruse research to steal 
masculine nature, too, has these inherent; From man’s own nature all the natural man. 
qualities, but not in such large propor- 
tion. It is this predominance in the fem- 
inine sou) that furnishes some ground, 
perhaps, for the assertion that woman is 
naturally more religious than man. At 
all events, I think I may safely say, that 


|The stealth of the natural woman isa 
thousand times more melancholy. 

I have said that the imagination must 
be cultivated. It isa noble faculty.~ 
Bonaparte said that imagination rules the 
world. ‘The sense of beauty resides there 











she, with her fair, calm spirit, has but to| that which colors, exalts, etherealizes | 
look around, where he, in his native ve-|__that which furnishes faith and hope | 
hemence, has to look up—that it is her| ing Jove with their inspiring ideai—that | 
privilege to utter, almost intuitively, of| hich lends enthusiasm its celestial wings | 
Duty— : j—that which quickens and vivifies the 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds. great law of association, brings the soul 
And fragrance in thy footing treads. {into communion with the spirit of nature, 
while his well-deliberated words are— —_ {invests the most common things of life 
Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong, 7 ith © poewy, : : 
And the most ancient Heavens, through Thee,| Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
are fresh and strong. brooks, | 
A i Sermons in stones, and goodineverything. — | 
T have now spoken of certain qualities | fetor pidge at } 
which every woman has by nature, which | ultivate, then, imagination. Woman ! 
compose the very essence ofher true wo- | needs it no Jess than man, and it is even | 
| manhood, and which it is supremely ne-| more congenial with both her duties and 
| cessary for her to cherish in all their per- | her nature. It will make the happiness | 
| fection. But these, indispensable as they |#lready possessed all the more happy, 
| are, do not constitute the stamina of her 27d open a thousand new sources of de- | 
| character as a probationary being, with light unknown before. And _ yet, if this | 
1 


high responsibilities and hard trials to| faculty be not wisely cultivated, if it be- 
meet here on earth. For this we must/ Come over-excited, and acquire a growth 
look to the faculties which she shares/isproportionate to that of the reflective 
with man, her fellow-probationer—to her/#nd moral faculties, it produces a most 
intellect, her imagination, her orill,—  baneful effect upon the whole being. It 
These must be expanded, strengthened, | cannot be allowed to luxuriate, without 
disciplined, regulated. She has a con-, inducing the consequences of all luxury, 
science, too, and that must be enlightened |enervation and enfecblement—without 
and armed with all its rightful power.—| "fitting for all the sober realities and 
All these faculties of her being ought to| practical duties of life, and turning life 
be educated; yes, if you will, educated itself into an idle revery. 
up to the highest degree, but educated] The «il/, which is less a faculty than, 
in harmony with each other, and, chief like instinct, a working, living principle, 
of all, educated in harmony with her| must be strengthened and regulated, for 
native attributes. lit is the executive power of the whole | 
Expand and furnish the infe//ect, so|being. 1 mean by it that energy of soul | 
that she will understand the actual scope | Which gives self-mastery. This in wo- | 
and relations of things, form correct judg-| Man, 4S in man, Is indispensable to the | 
ments, think deeply and discerningly, and | formation of positive noble character. | 
talk intelligently and aptly ; but no such! Unless above himself he ean 
unnatural stimulus should he applied to] Erect himself, how mean a thing is man. 
the intellectual part of her being, as to|Tt was said of the whole race. She who 
make that the central seat of her life,|/has not acquired this power, who is wont 
draw away and lock up here the subtle|to resign herself passively to natural =| 








currents of her womanly nature, and con- pulse, or agreeable feeling, however good 
stitute that peculiar production which natured that impulse or feeling may be, 
every body has heard of and nobody has not, any more than the bird of the 
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air, the dignity of amoral being. It may 
be said, that it is not imparted but  self- 
education which gives this power. This, 
undeniably, to a large extent is true, Yet 
that outward discipline may perform a 
very efficient part in this process, no one 
who bethinks himself of the Spartan sys- 
tem and its results, can doubt. But, 
however desirable and necessary strength 
of will may be, when it acquires such 
strenuousness as to find a positive pleas- 
ure in unconditional volition, that is to 
say; when it becomes willfulness, and 
rules for the mere sake of ruling, it be- 
comes a gross deformity. Its work is 
not self-control, but self-sufficieney—a 
self-sufliciency forbidding all dependence, 
and repelling all sympathy. ‘There is, 
then, a necessity that will should be 
trained with reference to all the sensibil- 
ities and capabilities of woman’s nature. 
And so, too, of conseience. 
is the voice of moral Jaw, and all law is 
strict and exacting in its very nature.— 
The conscience cannot be too fully bro’t 
out, if brought out in harmony with the 
other portions of our being, nor can its 
dictates be too implicitly obeyed. But, 
supreme in its own sphere, as it is, it was 
never meant to maintain constant dicta- 
tion. It has authority, but it is too roy- 
al to be jealous of the loving instincts of 
the soul. It imposes a law upon a child 
to obey its parents, but it is well pleased 
that the child should obey his parents 
spontaneously, in answer to the prompt- 
ings of his own loving nature. They 
wrong conscience greatly, who make her 
a despot instead of a guardian, and can 
find praise for no act that she herself 
does not exclusively direct. The very 
perfection, too, of all right doing, is doing 
right, not only conscientiously, but lov- 
ingly—not only obediently, but freely, 
impulsively, gladly. “If ye love me, 
keep my commandments,” It is the 
chief glory of woman that, excelling, as 
she does in the sympathetic part of her 
nature, she is so peculiarly capable of, 
this. Any system of moral education 
which impairs this, or leaves it out of ac- 
count, does her a most unnatural wrong. 
I repeat, then, that all these faculties| 
—intellect, imagination, will and con-, 
science—must be educated harmoniously 
with each other, and above all, harmo-,| 
niously with the three special elements! 


Conscience 
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of femenine nature. If this be done, 
those elements will only receive addition- 
al fullness and luster. Her modesty will 
be dignified by her discerning intellect 
and her self-directing will; her grace will 
be glorified by her vivifying imagination; 
and her tenderness will be dignitied and 
glorified, and sanctified, by her enlight- 
ening and hallowing conscience. And 
thus, simply by the wise development of 
her own proper nature, with the prom- 
ised grace of God, we have a “ spirit, yet 
a woman too”— 

A pertect woman, nobly planned, 

‘Lo warn, to comfort, and command, 

And yet a spirit still, and bright, 

With something ofan angel light. 

T have written of woman’s capability.— 
[ have something to add of her responsi- 
bility. If not outwardly so arduous and 
imposing as that of maz, it is yet intrin- 
sically more sacred and sublime. — L will 
not discuss Woman’s appropriate sphere. 
The praters upon this subject dishonor 
her. She fixes her sphere for herself, or 
rather her own true nature fixes it for 
her. She dwells not in the suburbs of 
man’s good pleasure here, but in her own 
high instincts finds her own ‘‘ true fixed 
and resting quality.” Woman's predom- 
inating sensibility holds her chiefly to 
domestic duties, as man’s predominating 
energy holds him chiefly to public du- 
tics. [speak of the main bent and the 
natural province. Of course, man has a 
share in domestic life, and woman, thro’ 
society, a share in public life, and thro’ | 
authorship, too, if she tecls impelled to | 
resort to it—though | have the authority 
of that most excellent judge of woman, 
Mrs. Jamieson, for saying, that it is most 
certain that of the women who have ven- 
tured into the public path of literature, 
three-fonrths have done it because placed 
ina painful or needy position in respect 
to domestic life. 

The responsibility of Woman, then, at 
home, is her primary responsibility, and 
I fearlessly say that there is no responsi- 
bility on earth like it. I say it, because 
she has the chief custody and control of 
that period of human life in which, more 
than any other, the character is formed, 
not only for this world, but for an un- 
speakably blessed or an awfully cursed 
immortality. Responsibility! Where, 





now, in the arenaof public life, from cen- 
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tre to circumference, is there such re- 


sponsibility, even so far as regards mat- 
| ters of this world, as was that of Mary, 
| the mother of Washington, or of Letitia,! 
| the mother of Napoleon? What man 
| living has wrought a more terrible work, 
| than was wrought by the caressing and 
| flattering, raging and cursing mother of 
| Byron? “Napoleon knew men well. None 
better. His words were—* The future 
character of achild is always the work of 
| its mother;” and to Madame Campan he 
| said—* Be it your care to train up moth- 
| ers who shall know how to educate their 
| children.” ‘Tacitus says of Agricola— 
“He governed his family, which many 
| find to be a harder task than to govern a 
province.” What would have been the 
| words, had Tacitus had an understand- 
ing, too, of Christian responsibilities ?— 
“Unhappy is the man,” says Paul Rich- 
ter, “for whom his own mother has not 
made all mothers venerable.” Where is 
the man, and where the woman, whose 
very heart’s heart does not quiver in re- 
sponse to that? 
| The mother, whether she is directly 
sensible of it or not, is the educator of 
| the strongest and most permanent part of 
| our humanity, the sympathetic and moral 
| nature—the very part, too, which is the 
| most complex and the most sensitive, and 
| the most difficult to brace and adjust to 
perfect harmony. The greatest obstacle 
that education has to contend against is 
willfulness. This evil is inborn in the 
| very nature of man, and manifests itself 
| in full force in the very earliest period of 
life, and in an almost unlimited variety of 
forms. It is no small thing to subdue it 
at all; but it is a great thing, often a 
thing requiring a wisdom excelling that 
of the Seven Wise Men of Greece, to sub- 
due it without doing lasting injury to all 
of the finer qualiiies of the soul. And 
| yet what bitter discords from within, and 
| what hard reverses from without, shall 
| come, if it be not subdued. ‘There are 
| certain states of the child’s mind in which 
| 
| 





| its indulgence in the merest triffe may 

commence an unhealthy movement of the 

| soul, which will last as long as life lasts. 

| How few are there who /u//y realize that 

a trifle to them is no trifle to a child— 

that the cheapest plaything may be a 

aver s kingdom. 
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What an incalculable etfect upon man’s 
character has a truthful disposition ; — 
and yet this invariably has its origin in 
the earliest period of life. I mean not 
simply the habit of truth-telling, for that, 
when it springs from the fear of diseov- 
ery, 2s in children it is too often made to 
do, is of little worth. I mean the spirit 
of truth—that which manifests itself in 
thought and in action, as well as in word, 
and from which comes frankness, open- 
od faith, honesty, in one word, 
sincerity —sincerity to one’s self, sineerity 
to mankind in general, sincerity in social 
relations, sincerity in business, sincerity 
in pleasure. This loyality to truth is a 
iment which the mother alone can 





ness. 
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thoroughly inspire; and yet how often, 
las! houghtless- 


alas! is it, that she, in her t 
ness or ignorance, ‘contents herself with 
merely a verbal conformity, and heeds 
not the saddest form of lying—* the lie,” 
as Bacon says, “that sinketh in,” and be- 
comes part of the character. 

The child isanadmiring being. ‘‘Hea- 
ven lies about us in our infancy,” and 
bright hues inve st e every thine, “Tell 
me what you admire, sC arlyle, “and 
{ will tell you what manner of man you 
are: and in all education there is noth- 
ing so important as this teaching what to 
admire, : e why to admire. It is error 
or neglect in this part of early training 
by the inother, that, more than anything 
else, produces the false standards and 
false tastes which so many, in these arti- 
ficial times, carry with them through 
life, and which make the lesson so hard 
to learn, that the simplest and cheapest 
pleasures are the truest and most pre- 
cious. 

And so of almost every phase of the 
child’s character; it is, in great measure 
the result of the faithfulness or the un- 
faithfulness, the wisdom or the folly, of 
the mother. What responsibility has 
man to meet, that can exceed either in 
dignity or difficulty the right training of 
an immortal spirit?) What can require 
the more complete development of every 
high faculty of the soul? A weak-heart- 
ed and weak-minded mother is the sad- 
dest of all sights the sun shines upon. 

The power of woman, too, in her other 
domestic relations, demands the highest 
cultivation ofher nature. She was made 
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to be the light of the whole household—| sweet trust and holy fear, bright honor, 
|faithfulness, gentleness, charity, and, 
‘chief of all, the impassioned feeling that 
|impels the strenuous will ;—these are the 
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——_——- light 
Shining within, when all without is night. 





It is her peculiar privilege to live away| 


from the world’s sharp strife. She has} 
no profession to wayp the evenness of her| 
mind, or cares of business to tarnish the| 
freshness of her soul. Her own peculiar} 
trials she doubtless has, for trial is inci-| 
dent to every human lot. There is a} 
mildew that settles upon all hearts not} 
well ordered, wherever found beneath 
the skies. But, ifwoman’s heart Je well 
ordered, there is nothing which should 
hinder or mar its full blossoming; for 
her heart, like man’s, is in God’s world, 
which is as full of rich, pure, sweet influ- 
ences as the morning is of dew-drops; 
and yet is not so near the broad highway 
of life as to be bruised by its violence, 
or soiled by its dust, or withered by its 
glare. She was made to live in an at- 
mosphere of light and of love, woojng 
from her all the in-born sweetness of her 
nature, opening her the more completely 
to divine refreshings from on high, and 
calling out odors of faith, and hope, and 
charity, which shall operate as a healing 
balm and holy stimulus upon all around. 
Wonan, if she be truly woman, is, with- 
in her own houschold, a vital elemental 
force, evermore radiating ethereal life and 
energy. She is a Presence as well as a} 
Power, and achieves by what she is as| 
well as by what she does. She inspires 
unawares. In the light of her placid 
strength, a faith in human nature, and in 
the possibility of all grand things, grows 
we trow not how. Public opinion pales 
into weakness and meanness before her 
high ideal, and we are slaves no longer. 
Her subtile love, her magnetic enthusiasm 
cherishes into more genial life the motive 
that shall prompt brave endeavor, and 
stay the spirit in the very heat of the 
strife, like the murmur of far-off music. 
She endears, and, in endearing, ennobles. 
She transfuses her temper to our souls 
without effort, as she paints her image! 
on our eyes. There is no such spell as 
comes from her sweetness and unassum- 
ing strength. Books can instruct and 
entertain, pictures and statues may bring 
beauty, and hirelings may duly care for 
the house; but love that floods cannot 
quench, resilient hope, outshining joy, 
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jof honor, which feels a stain like a wound, 


imen have advanced in civilization and 


“rib of the man,” and from these, molded 
in living loveliness, his destined help- 
meet sprang to rouse him and gird him 
to all noble daring and doing, to make 
life rich and duty glorious, so that he 
shall be a true hearted warrior here on 
earth, while yet with her a rejoicing co- 
traveler toward the skies, We best 
learn the unsuspected might ofa being 
like this, when we try the desolateness 
that sinks like night upon the home 
where once her presence shone and now 
is seen no more. In view of what woman 
thus may be, and ofttimes is, replete, full 
charactered and heavenly as the morning 
star, alas, that there should ever be occa- 
sion for such a cry as that of Milton’s 
against “ that unspeakable weariness and 
despair of all sociable delight, which turn 
the blessed ordinance of God into a sore 
evil under the sun, or at least to a famil- 
iar mischief—a drooping and disconso- 
late household—captivity without refuge 
or redemption.” 

But the influence of a true woman is 
not confined to those of her own house- 
hold. She forms the grace and attrac- 
tion of all social life. In the days of 
chivalry, her— 

——_—— bright eyes 
Rained influence, and judged the prize. 


She it was that inspired, to use the lan- 
guage of Burke, “that generous loyality 
to rank and sex, that proud submission, 
that dignified obedience, that subordina- 
tion of the heart, which kept alive, even 
in servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted 
freedom; that untaught grace of life, 
that sensibility of principle, that chastity 


which inspired courage, while it mitiga- 
ted ferocity, which ennobled whatever it 
touched, and under which vice itself lost 
half its evil, by losing all its grossness.” 
And she certainly has lost no power, as 
Christianity. She yet wins, and leads, 
and judges with her sweet, still conclu- 
sions, and nothing which she in very 
truth despises and repels, can stand.— 
She holds the keys of social intercourse 
and adjusts to her own will what shall be 
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the received standard of propriety and 
honor. Men, as in knightly times, are 
not only ready to serve her, but they 
look to her to show them how she will 
be served; and this she does, not by ar- 
bitrary dictate, not often by conscious 
design, but by an outflowing movement 
—a bright, benign exhaling of mind and 
soul, which, though impalpable, is not to 
be ignored or withstood. ‘‘ Whatever 
may be the customs and laws of a coun- 
try,” says a French writer, “women al- 
ways give the tone to morals.” This is 
true; and there has never yet beena 
time of public degredation in which wo- 
men of high mark in society have not 
played a prominent part. I do not pre- 
tend that social life is pervaded, as it 
might be, by the redeeming influences 
of woman’s spirit; but she has reason to 
reproach herself, if it is not. 

Woman, too, if she will, has her part 
in literature—a part recognized as hers, 
not by courtesy, but by right, and most 
worthily is she now fulfilling it. I count 
it one of the most cheering auspices of 
the times, that her voice is in such large 
measure entering English and American 
literature. It mingles among the fierce 
polemics of the day, “as the lute pier- 
ceth through the cymbal’s clash,” by its 
very gentleness tempering, and refining, 
and beautifying all. It is true, and 
doubtless always will be true, so long as 
woman retains her retiring, womanly na- 
ture, that female authorship does not of- 
ten proceed from spontaneous impulse, 
and that it does often come from wrongs 
too deep to be forgiven, from regrets too 
bitter to be forgotten, from repinings too 
sharp to be borne, or from necessities 
too cruel to be resisted, and that aber- 
rations and harsh discords not seldom 
arise therefrom, and show themselves in 
what she gives out to the world; but it 
is none the less certain, that the general 
effect of her utterance through books is, 
and always must be, in harmony with 
the delicate tones of her native soul. Tens 
of thousands of women, too, are called 
upon to be the public teachers and guides 
of childhood and youth, and have there- 
by a power to exercise an influence upon 
future national character scarcely to be 
estimated. All of the great benevolent 
enterprises of the day depend upon wo- 
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man greatly for their support, and she is 
the almost exclusive minister of the com- 
mon charities of life. Upon her judg- 
ment here, as well as upon her spirit, de- 
pends a vast amount of social good or 
evil. In short, there is no limit to wo- 
man’s inflnence and responsibility. There 
is no condition of life in which she is 
precluded from these, and none in which 
their exercise may not employ the ful- 
lest powers of their nature, even when 
developed in the most complete measure. 
Especially is this true in our own coun- 
try, where woman enjoys higher consid- 
eration anc greater freedom of action 
than in any other nation of the world, 
and where, too, the very existence of the 
government depends upon the sustained 
aspiration and virtue of the people. In 
her hands, whether she feels it or not, lie 
the destinies of the Republic. 


I have now written of the kind of edu- 
cation woman should receive, and of its 
solemn yet glorious import to her and 
to the world. A sensible advance, I be- 
lieve, is every year made throughout the 
land toward this high standard. If such 
an advance there really is, we shall in 
good time hear fewer complaints, that in 
high life there are to be found so many 
brilliant creatures of fairest face and 
form, complete in every outward charm 
and adornment, superlative in grace, ex- 
quisite in tact, airy in spirits, sprightly 
in converse, and radiant with smiles ; and 
yet conquest their only thought, and self, 
their only admiration, caring only to keep 
decently up to the world’s mark of vir- 
tue, turning social communion into a 
conventional piece of acting, and reducing 
all their high means of influence to the 
service of a morbid excitement and the 
gratification of a heartless vanity ;—and 
that in the middle of life there is so much 
wretched slavery to outward appearances, 
so much of carking care and calculating 
anxiety to imitate the extravagance of 
wealthier neighbors, so much impover- 
ishing of mind, closing up of soul and 
hardening of spirit for the mere tinsel of 
life, so much wearing away of the heart 
strings and spoiling of affection with 
petty vexation and capricious humor, so 
much wasting, aimlessness and wasted 
activity, so much speech spoken that is 
not worth the speaking, so much work 
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wrought that is not worth the working, 
so much life lived that is not worth the 
living. 


Cuoice Extract.—‘ Considered as an 
object of enterprise, education is beauti- 
ful, sublime even, ‘worth ambition.’ It 
is to unfold the power of thought,—tho’t 
which propogates itself forever. It is to 
discipline the will, the central princlple 
of character, of all finite power great or 
good. It is to nurse and mature the so- 
cial and moral sensibilities of an immor- 
tal being. Can anything be so interest- 
ing to think of, so noble to attempt ?— 
Upon the material substance of the earth 
it seems to be our destiny to leave very 
little impression. A fire or a wave of) 
sand passes over them, and our proudest 
works disappear. Time wears them all 
away. The coral insect builds up a 
structure, whose base is the unchanging 
bed of the sea, and on whose summit 
men congregate, and contend, triumph| 
and pass away, and leave no trace of | 
themselves behind. Why is it, but to 
intimate to us that the true impress of our 
power is to be made upon the mind rather 
than matter? The little worm, embalm- 
ed and confined in the imperishable work, 
has all the immortality which the earth 
knows. For the earth’s noblest creature 
—its lerd—must there not be a loftier 
destiny, more enduring memorial? May 
not man enshrine himself in a nobler 
mausoleum? Can he not engrave his 
name upon a work of costlier material 
and more lasting ?”—From an Address 
on Education by Prof. Haddock of New 
Hampshire. 
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KINDNESS. 





As stars upon the tranquil sea, 
In mimic glory shine, 

So words of kindness in the heart 
Reflect the source divine ; 

O then be kind, whoe’er thou art, 
That breathest mortal breath, 
And it shall brighten all thy life, 

And sweeten even death. 


ee 


“The trivial round, the common task, 
Can furnish all we ought to ask; 
Room to deny ourselves; a road 
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To bring us daily nearer God.” 
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From Arthur’s Home Magazine, 
MAKING HAY. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Hurrah! for glorious Summer, 
With her crown of glorious flowers. 
And her long and fragrant noonings, 
In the cool and shady bowers. 
Farewell to gloomy sorrow, 
** Dull eare ” fly swiftly away— 
There is sunshine in the meadow 
Twining with the clover hay. 


Let the deaur in dusty cities 
Boast of walking in the park, 
But a summer morning walk for me 
When sings the early lark ! 
Let them talk of balls and soirese, 
And drives along Broadway, 
And there’s purer joy in being 
In the meadow “making hay.” 


When the sun shines down the hottest, 
And the winds have sunk to sleep, 
And the flies their lazy buzzings 
Have hushed in silence deep— 
Then we seek the shady maples, 
Where the moss is soft and green, 
And gaze upon the silver clouds 
Which deck the sky serene. 


And the gentle blue-eyed maiden, 
At noon comes o’er the lawn, 
With the grace of storied fairies, 
And the lightness of a fawn, 
With her dinner basket laden, 
Filled with bread and butter sweet— 
Oh, the farmer’s blue-eyed daughter 
With pleasure pure I greet. 


Oh, ’twas pleasant, very pleasant, 
Sitting in the fragrant shade, 
Which the broad and spreading foliage 
Of the maple trees had made, 
Listening to the robins chirping 
In the branches of the trees, 
Aud watching o’er the hill tops 
The coming of the breeze. 


Yes, these summer days are beautiful! 
Allfull of golden light, 

With the winsome shadows flitting 
Over dale and mountain height. 

Oh, ’tis pleasant, ’tis delightful, 
When the skies are warm above, 

To spend the day in “making hay”— 
The noon in making love. 
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Scintillations from genius may he defined as 
“sparks from the anvil,” hammered out of the 


mind of man. 
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MORAL EDUCATION. 


Tue great educator, Horace Mann, has) 


OF 


EDUCATION, 


| bering * 
jand warm into life and beauty the dor- 


Such 


mant faculties of the huwan soul. 


should be his moral power that corrup- 


tion would flee away at his approach, as | 


said: “Educate the intellect alone and y ou the mists are dispelled by the rising sun. 


| develop the infidel; educate the morals 
_ alone, and you develop a puny Christian | 
educate the physical alone and you de-| © 
velop the savage; it is only by a sym- | 
metrical duschepcnnes of all these pow-| 
ers that man can approximate to the Di- 
| vine Original.” However startling, it is, 
| the truth, that education as readily be- 


Said that excellent teacher, the lamented 

P. Paze, “I hardly dare tread the 
earth, fear of exerting a bad influ- 
Again he said, “If my boys do 
not become respectable men and good 
icitizens, I shall lay the blame upon my- 
| self.” 

Morality should be taught by precept, 


for 
ence.” 


comes the handmaid of vice as of virtue.|as wellas example. The question is asked 


Intellectual development gives 
_ and moral development a right direction 
to this power; but Jet it be under the con-| 
| trol of vice, and great will be the evil)” 
done. Education may be compared to a) 
ship at sea. The intellectual part is the 
propelling power, the physical is the} 
form and strength of the ship, the moral | 
is the helm. Without the helm the ship |' 
is more than useless. The celebrated| 
Dr. Stone says: ‘‘ Who can estimate the} 
unspeakable value of a right education, | 
the deplorable evils of a wrong one, since | 
the whole existence of an intelligent, 
conscious, feeling, immortal soul, for 
time and for eternity, so essentially de- 
pends uponit.” Taking this view of the 
subject what can we say of a teacher of 
youth who entirely neglects moral train- 
ing; and what must we say of one who} 
emphatically teaches immorality—who| 
boldly announces a total disregard for 
right, ridicules religion and morality, 
desecrates the Sabbath, and is in sympa- 
thy with all that is lowand vulgar. Such 
cases, we are happy to say, are not com- 
mon; but they exist, and should be ex- 
posed, and thus their influence destroyed. 
The teacher should create an atmosphere 
of purity and virtue about him, that will 
renovate the corrupting currents of vice, 


power how 
\schools? 





can it be taught successfully in 
I answer: Ist, the science of 
Ethics should be studied in every school, 


| The skillful teacher can make it interest- 


lingand profitable. In the absence of 
\text books, short lectures can be given by 
the teacher, and questions asked that will 
excite a spirit of inquiry which will re- 
sult in much good. Will the scholar be 
as likely to do wrong after he understands | 
the laws of his mind, and knows that 
|their voluntary violation will as surely 
|bring punishment as the violation of the 
physical laws? Will he be heedless of 
his influence, when science has revealed 
to him that every impression made upon 
the mind, will in turn make its impres- 
sion; and so on, impression following im- 
pression, till eternity shall announce to 
the originator that he must stand up and 
answer for the same? 

The rule of right should be the rule of 
the school, and every question involving 
right or wrong should be settled by an 
appeal to it. Scholars should be made 
to feel that it is mean to do wrong, and 
should be ashamed of it. They should be 
reasoned with, in the spirit of love; and 
if the teacher has moral power it will 
prevail. Opportunity is offered every 
day in the conduct of scholars, for a les. 
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son of justice, benevolence, forgiveness, 
magnanimity, temperance, &c. Profanity 
should be banished from the school, and 
the rights of all respected. Music will 
lend its helping hand, in this heart disci- 
pline. As the united voices are raised 
in praise of God and the right, harmony 
of voice will produce harmony of spirit, 
wild passions will be tamed, the rough 
places made smooth, and the heart made 
to beat in unison with the moral senti- 
ment of the piece. I. J. 
Waupun, Wis. 
[For the Journal of Education. | 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 





CONSIDERED THEORETICALLY AND PRACTICALLY 
No. 3. 

Character isa result. Discipline and 
trial are necessary to itsformation. It is 
not simply to promote intellectual devel- 
opment that children are sent from the 
family circle to the school room. Life is 
astern reality, a stage on which each 
must play his part—a battle-field where 
victory crowns only the experienced, the 
active and persevering. He would be 
deemed a rash or fool-hardy general who 
should meet a powerful disciplined foe in 
battle with undisciplined raw recruits. 

So it would be rash, and not only rash 
but cruel fora parent to send his child 
out into the world without some prepa- 
ration, some discipline other than that 
furnished at the fire-side. It has been 
said that “the world is a school;” it may 
with equal truth be said that a school is 


a miniature world. 
Though the aims and objects of pursuit 


are different they give employment to the 
same faculties, develop the same emo- 
tions, the same sympathies and desires, 
dislikes and aversions. 

The family circle is usually too limited 








aee * 
to give such a range of experience ag will 
develop character in its completeness. 
There is not a sufficient diversity of in- 
fluences, there is too much unity of feel- 
ing and interest to cultivate decision, firm- 
ness and self-control. The school room 
furnishes incentives to action similar to 
those found in the outside world, with 
this difference, that mistakes made in the 
school room are more easily corrected 
than those made in later Jife. 

Some well meaning persons object to 
the public school, that depraved and vi- 
cious children are found there, and fear. 
ing that contact with such will contami- 
nate their own sons and daughters, keep 
them at home or send them to private 
schools. Waiving for the present, the 
question whether the private are in this 
respect any better than the public schools 
—we ask, can temptation always be 
avoided, or the highest moral develop- 
ment be obtained without the discipline 
which results from exposure to tempta- 
tion? 

Childhood soon passes, manhood comes 
bringing with it cares and trials, tempta- 
tions and sorrows. Which is best fit- 
ted to bear the “fiery ordeal,” and escape 
unscathed, he who has been reared in 
seclusion, ignorant of the vices and fol- 
lies of mankind, or he, who mingling 
freely with his fellows from his childhood, 
knows something of human nature, its 
selfishness, deceitfulness, and proneness 
to err? An old lady is said to have ad- 
vised her son “not to go near the water 
until he had learned to swim.” Those 
parents who expect to prepare their 
children for “‘life’s great struggle,” to 
fit them for stations of usefulness and 
honor—to make them faithful, efficient 
laborers in the great work of redeeming 
their fellow men from the thraldom of vice 
by keeping them in ignorance of the ex- 
istence of evil, have no reason to laugh 
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at the philosophy of the old lady’s ad- 
vice or pride themselves upon their su- 
perior discernment. 


a 


[For the Journal of Education.] 


HOW SHALLI TEACH A GOOD SCHOOL? 


There is no royal road to teaching.— 
Heart’s ease is not to be thought of. Suc- 
cess can only be attained by dint of la- 
bor and care and tact. 

What a warm, half sunny, half show- 
ery day in May is to nature, that ought 
every school-day to be to the voung mind 
—emphatically a growing day. If at 
night there rests not that freshness on 
the mind of the pupil which glitters on 
the face of nature in the morning, then 
ought the teacher to take up the wail of 
the old Grecian: “TI have lost a day ?” 

[ once thought teaching might be de- 
fined the art of giving information. Ac- 
cordingly no reading lesson was interest- 
ing unless it afforded me opportunity to 
tellsomething. My views have material- 
ly changed, and now I sometimes think 
teaching may be defined the art of get- 
ting information. It partakes more ofa 
pumping process than a packing process. 
While I still believe that every lesson 
needs the seasoning of story and fact— 
voluptuous condiments which only gifted 
minds can spare—the subject must con- 
tain in itself, enough common place salt 
to render its nutrition savory. 

The excellency of instruction lies not 
in embellishment, but in showing the pu- 
pil in every paragraph a cocoon, which 
you wil! either spin yourself, or show 
him how to spin into costly silk. What 
I mean is, that much of what the pupil 
learns, must, from the nature of his fac- 
ulties, lie in his mind as mere charcoal, 
if the teacher have not alchemy suf- 
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ficient to convert it into diamond. In 
geography and reading especially, if a 
paragraph have any sort of elasticity in 
it, the teacher must make it curvet in 
ground and lofty tumbling, dance the 
rope, toss the balls, blow ribbons, spit 
fire, assume as many shapes as Proteus. 
While it is in the power of the teacher 
and his bounden duty to awaken interest, 
to arouse the youthful mind to a proper 
pitch of voluntary exertion the pupil will 
defy all the excellencies of all the worth- 
ies, unless you give him an appreciable 
guarantee that his labors shall have 
their full recompense. The usefulness 
of what he is studying is almost as vague, 
incomprehensible as eternity or any other 
subtlety. Homilies about the value of 
education don’t produce so lively nor so 
good an impression as Mother Goose’ Mel- 
odies. Children are the high priests of 
practicality. To them, education is an 
abstraction; possessing all the intangibil- 
ity of their early enemies, the ghosts, 
and often more dreadful. 

Ilope deferred maketh the heart sick.— 
Children are confined for years over tasks 
which they care no more about learning 
thanI do about the mysteries of milli- 
nery. 

No school system makes provision for 
this fundamental law of our being: 
Reward is inseperably associated with 
labor—-a law in as strong operation in 
childhood as at the prime of life. The 
hope of a present in return for a certain 
number of perfect lessons for the term, 
would impart agreeableness and im- 
portance to study. Let not the dis- 
prover of presents cry sordid! The 
desire for property, most agree, is as 
early, lasting and legitimate as desire 
Having tried pleading, coaxing, 





for life. 


scowling, scolding, beating and preach- 


ing, all were found inferior to the simple 
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plan of presenting tickets for perfect les- 
sons, with the understanding that there 
would be an auction at the close of the 
term when these would be taken in pay- 
ment for whatever the pupil might bid 
off. Dideitis 
eae 2 
For the Journal of Education. 
JEFFERSON SCHOOLS. 


This place is the county seat of Jeffer- 
son county, but owing to several unto- 
ward circumstances is behind many other 
places in the county in educational ad- 
vantages: <A large tract of heavy tim- 
bered land on the east and north, has, as 
it were, cut it off from the rest of the 
world, and repelled the class of settlers 
most likely to prize popular education. A} 
large proportion of the inhabitants of the 
town are Germans, who, though general- 
ly industrious and thrifty, have not yet 
learned to look upon education as the! 
main spring of our prosperity and surest 
support of those institutions, to enjoy 
which they left home and friends in the 
“Fatherland.” 

There are many intelligent, well edu- 
cated people residents of this place, but 
theirnumber has not been sufficient, or 
their efforts persevering enough to enlist 
the mass in an earnest endeavor to realize 
the benefits flowing from a good higher 
class Public School. They have two very 
good district schools in operation, and 
they endeavor to secure some of the ad- 
vantages of a graded school, by classify- 
ing the scholars according to age and 
qualifications—placing the younger and 
less advanced in one school, and the rest 
in the other. A little more than a year 
since, they obtained from the Legislature 
an act of incorporation, under which 





|late visit of the State Superintendent. to 





called the Jefferson Institute, the object 





\ they have organized a Literary Society, 


of which is to procure a library, lec- 
tures and other means of moral and in- 
tellectual improvement. Initiation fee, 
$3 00; honorary and life membership, 
$10 00. The officers for the present 
are Ira W. Bird, President; G. A. Waldo, 
Recording Secretary; C. T. Clothier, 
Secretary. 

They have several good works collect- 
ed for the library, and are adding from 
time to time, as they have the means.— 
Success to them in this and every other 
laudable effort to improve their minds. 

c. 
e 
[For the Journal of Education. 
SCHOOLS IN MUNROE- 





The people in this place are taking the 
initiatory steps for a Union Graded 
School, which will meet their wants and 
be worthy of public patronage. The 


this place has done much to arouse the 
people and concentrate public opinion in | 


favor of the measure. There are two dis- 
trict schools in operation at present, be- 
sides one or two private schools. The 
public schools are crowded, and for want 
of classification and arrangement, the 
teachers, though faithful and industri- 





ous, can effect but little compared with 
what they might under a different state 
of things. Munroe isa beautiful, healthy 


village ; surrounded by some of the best | 
farming lands in the State, and needs only | 
better facilities for disposing of overplus 
products, and better educational advan- 
tages to take a higher rank among the 
flourishing towns of our commonwealth. 
Ina few months they will be in direct 
communication with the east by railroad, 
and Iam much mistaken, if the public 
spirit of her citizens will permit them to 
remain much longer without an efficient, 
well-endowed Union Schoel. c. 
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MAKE HOME HAPPY. 





Waar though it be a humble home? 
You may have it full of the richest, rarest 


make it an “inner temple,” where the 
surging of the great sea of cares and sor- 
rows is never heard. Make the fireside 
of home a hallowed place, around which 
shall cluster remembrances of noble and 
earnest beginnings in favor of truth and 
right. 
Let it be a green spot in the memory, 
to which the heart may turn for repose 
and new strength in the midst of life’s 
hot battles. O, strive to make it a happy 
home for the little ones beneath its roof. | 
Make them love it. Have it full of God's} 
bright sunshine and gladdening flowers. 
Young hearts rejoice in light and love. 
And prepare them day by day to mingle 
with the world. Take that bright-eyed 
boy by the hand and tell him what the 
future will expect of him. Let him hear 
of the great world’s phases, of its long- 
ingsand strifes, of its plans ana its hopes, 
its daring trials and terrible decisions, of 
its mighty ebbs and flows of thought and 
feeling and courage. Let him know all 
this and his mind will be filled with high 
and holy resolves which will tell in com: 
ing years. A child is easily influenced 
to good or ill. Teach him, then, that in 
goodness lies greatness, and as he kneels 
by his little bed and softly repeats “Our 
Father” hear him add “make me good 
and useful.” 
Make home happy with gentle tones 
and loving smiles. Kind words cost you 





you would make home happy. 
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gift of speech having once graced the lips 
gifts of heaven—happy hearts. You may| of the subtle serpent, or the orang-outang, 
or even the exasperated beast of Balaam, 
itis still not to be doubted, that the 
|power of communicating thought, the 


nothing, yet where would the “light of 
home” shine out if they were wanting? 
Be patient, and loving and forgiving if 


[For the Journal of Education. 


GRAMMATICAL MISTAKES, 





Whatever may be true concerning the 


life current of the soul, is peculiar to 
man, a distinguishing gift, and endow- 
ment, calculated to aid in securing for 
himself and for others, the highest ends 
of life. A cry ora note, awakening in- 
stinct, passion or appetite, may proceed 
from the lower order of beings. But it 
is the human voice alone, that presents 
in articulate utterances to the ear, life- 
pictures, in all the shades and tints that 
stimulate and sustain the love of beauty 
in the heart. Truthful even in its ideal, 
nothing short of that ideal is worthy of 
the name of speech. 

Next to truthfulness in the language 
of the lips is grace, and so essential is 
the latter to the successful conveyance 
of the former, and the former so truly the 
crowning grace of the latter that too 
much pains cannot be taken to cherish 
and improve the union. 

Full of desire that the utterance of 
their own generations should go down to 
posterity in a rich, euphonious diapason, 
lexicographers of different ages have de- 
voted long years of patient effort to its 
perfection. 

Shades and pages of Johnson, Walker 
and Webster, do not refuse to stand by, 
or hover near the humblest of your co- 
workers, toiling almost dubiously toward 
the same end, in training juvenile voices 
to amore perfect conformity with your 
teachings, voices already so perverted as 
to call aloud on the teacher, first to point 











C. E, A. 


out, and then devise the best means for 
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correcting the errors and corruptions of 
the pure English you have left us as an 
inheritance. 

But where shall I begin? 
sooner looked the subject in the face than 
I discover that its “name is legion,” and 
no one starting point can be gained. So 
remembering thie direction that “What 
your hand findeth to do, &c.,” I make up 
my mind to do it at once. Here comes 
the rosiest little girl of the morning, with 
grace in her movement, and the flush of 
beauty on her check, so pleasing to the 
eye, that with the addition of sweetness 
and purity to her language she would be 
alittle gem. I say toher, good morning, 
my dear Mary, “Good mawnin,” is the 
return. It gives me pain to be so abrupt, 
but I remember that I am a teacher, so I 
suggest to her that she should say morn- 
ing, not “mawnin.” “O, yessum, but I 
awluz forgits.” Always forget, Mary dear, 
you mean, I suppose; and as to “yessum 
yes, ma’am is the proper word or rather 
words, pronouncing the ma’am neither 
emphatically nor broadly but preserving 
the same sound of @ as in the word mad- 
am. Mary, you may go to your seat and 
write upon your slate a sentence contain- 
ing all the words which I have corrected 
for you, and bring them to me before the 
order bell rings. Occupying my mind 
with reflecting upon the negligence of 
parents, and the too frequent indifference 
of teachers, I wait for Mary to finish her 
task. 

Now comes Sally, in her usual careless 
attire and lounging gaitand manner. J 
remark, you seem fatigued, Sally.-— 

“Shouldent wonder” answers Sally. 
“T’ve ben to work like all fury sence I 
fust got up this mornin. You'd orto be 
to our house sometime and sce how we 
carry on. My mother says as how a girl 
is'nt woth a cent that can’t put in to hard 


I have no 
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school.” 

I begin to be alarmed lest Sally’s volu- 
bility should surpass my memory, and 
am glad to see that she has suspend- 
ed long enough to take breath, and allow 
me to commence a brief critique. I se- 
lect from her remarks first the phrases 
from the slang dictionary, such as 
“shouldent wonder,” “like all fury,” “put 
in,” &¢., for “ben to work,” I would 
say, been at work, for “be to our house,” 
at our house, for “sence,” since, for 
“you'd orter,” you ought to, for “sun- 
thin” something, and I would not sup- 
press the sound of 7 in first, or in 
worth, nor the g in morning, and I would 
leave out the “as how,” altogether. At 
last I hint to her that there is a general 
want of modest propriety in the whole 
communication, such as might be expect- 
ed rather from boys playing at marbles 
on the side-walks than from young ladies 
at school, and giving her the same direc- 
tionas given to Mary, I betake myself to 
musing on the difficulty, and looking 
over my observations on the past to as- 
certain whether I can trace to any one 
prominent cause, the usual perversions 
of our mother tongue. 

I call up an incident. Several years 
ago, I taught a srLecr scHoot, ina beau- 
tiful village in New England, and without 
contradiction, a village having high 
claims to privileges for intellectual cul- 
ture. Early one morning a splendid car- 
riage stopped at my door, and a lady 
with her three daughters alighted. All 
splendid things are more or less a wor- 
ship for me, Ido not know as I can tell 
why. Whether lam especially fascina- 
ted by external appearances, or whether 
every one has aright to expect that in- 
ternal worth, should everywhere corres 
pond to outward display, I leave to be 
decided by better casuists than myself.— 








work and do sunthin before she goes to 
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| marked that she wished'I would “teach| 
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I hope they will sucblis the adie, anal but soon resumes“ Well, taint no use 
still, if things should set about whirling | tryin to learn me nothin, for our folks 
into that position, perhaps we might! says I talk grammar already jest like a 


© - | ° 
scarcely be able to recognize our associ-|schoolma’am, but you seem to think I | 


ates by their new dress. But Mrs. P. | never shall git red of my 
had other claims upon my homage. She} mar,’ as you call it.” 

wished to place her daughters under my! Now, dear friends, if you have the 
instruction, and she politely informed me | courage to classify and correct all the 
that she had taken great pains to ascer-| errors of § Sally’s last vociferation, with 
tain to whom she could safely confide the the Jeast hope of ever improving her, I 
education of her daughters in the solid; hope you will do so, and Tam sure the 
branches. A little flattery, to be sure,/angel spirits of all the lexicographers 
but then, the poor teacher gets so little | since the days of Queen Anne, will whis- 


of it that she scarcely sees into the se-| 
cret in a moment. Well, Matty must 
have an hour for her music, Carrie for! 
her dancing master, and “Ma douce pe- 
tite Marie” for her French. Pity my 
poor trembling heart, how can I ever 
thrust «der a foundation solid enough! 
to support such an ornamental structure? 
The current of my fears was slightly 
changed, however, when the itother re- 


them ‘ Wheipley’s Compound.’” 

The carriage rolled away, and as the 
gilded equippage glittered and flashed in 
the morning rays I gathered up my cour- 
age for my task, and said somewhat 
soothingly to myself, ‘‘a/Zis not gold that 


| shines.” 








 — 


But I see that’ Mary and Sally have, 
finished their slate exercises, and are! 


now prepared to read. They have 


filled up and drawn out to learned length | 


all the unjustifiable suppressions and 
contractions which they read in so stiff 
and formal a manner, that I feel obliged 
to say that, though the organs of speech 
must truly embrace, and distinctly artic- 
ulate, every consonant sound, still eu- 
phony requires a great variety, both as to 
fulness and quantity, in the etnission of 
vocal sounds. 


Poor Sally looks serious a moment, 


| 
|per joy at your success; but as for me, 


/L am so much more affected by the diffi- 


culty presented in the want of corres- 
| ponding home influences, that I feel at 
| present, as to my own prospect of success, 
;very much like the frog in the well, who 
|hopped up two feet every day, and fell 
| back three every night. BF. 


i 
° 


} 


[For the Journal of Education. 
GRAMMATICAL MISTAKES, AND THE 
MEANS OF CORRECTING THEM. 


Trety a Herculean task presents itself 
in the work of correcting the grammati- 
cal errors which so distort our language, 
making it a living memento of Babei.— 
And it demands a large proportion of 
school labor to prevent gross violations 
|of philological principles: and hence it 
is a question of no small moment, how 
this can be most effectually accomplished. 





The first means which suggests itself, 
is, establishing Home Missionary Socie- 
ties, for this would be sapping the nox- 
ious weed atits roots. But who shall be 
commissioned with acknowledged author- 
ity to enter the private home circle to 
subvert long established usages? None 
but the efforts of some loved inmate wo’d 
bedeerned whobtrusive. The little child 
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‘slang gram- | 
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in its innocent love of truth, can best re-|it is of little use to suggest more graceful 
prove sin and rekindle pure aspirations.| forms without showing how their style 
He must be the pioneer in this cause.—| violates principles. As well might we 
School discipline must prepare him for expect to kill a tree by lopping off its 
the work. Upon the teacher then rests|branches. They must study the con- 
the responsibility of improving or rather/struction of sentences, see that the parts 


redeeming our language from the gross|have certain relations to each other and 
perversions which so mar its beauty.— what those relations are, and how the 
Let him be faithful and delay not. Com-) faulty use of language violates those re- 
mence in the highest department—the lations, and the remedy will suggest it- 
Primary. As the children gather in| self, Take as an illustration, “It is 
groups to relate the wondrous stories! him,” an expression used by many who 
they have learned, or to pursue their} claim considerable attainment in scholar- 
plays, listen to the manner of expression. | ship. Suggest, “It is he,” and they 
Unobserved by them, note the inharmo-/| would think you had made the mistake.— 
nious construction of their sentences. At!“Ttis him,” sounds best to them, and 
some time during the day call out that! they believe it is right. What shall be 
little group and ask the one who commit | done ? Analyze the sentence, “It” is 
ted the first error a question whose an-| the subject. “Js him” is the predicate. 
swer will involve the same mistake. Then | “Ts” is the copula, and “ he” is the attri- 
let him think if he can answer it in any | bute. Rule 2nd requires the attribute to 





other way, and if he succeeds in getting 
itright, put the two expressions on the 
board and let him decide which is the 
better, and let them all write the one 
which is right. Let Charley, when he 
goes home tell his mother what a mistake 
be made, and that, now, he knows how 
to speak that thought right, and thus he 
will correct that at home, where, proba- 
bly, he first learned it. How many such 
commissions could we give each day ?— 
As many as pupils, if the teacher’s skill 
can awaken all to think and be interest- 
in this subject. 

Inthe Primary and Secondary Depart- 
ments, the correction of most mistakes 
will have to depend on the pupil’s ear. 
But, even here, the child can and should 
be taught that there isa proper way of 
making sentences, and his ear will soon 
distinguish the euphony ofa correct sen- 
tence. 

For older classes, who have been long 


|be in the nominative case, and so the 
pronoun must have the form of the nom- 
linative. Is not this conclusive? Let 
ithe erring one analyze each sentence he 
| deforms, and he will soon find it is easier 
to obey than to disregard grammatical 
laws. 

Some of the most noted violations oc- 
cur in the following list of sentences: 

Every one is willing to excuse their 
own faults. 

Aint you prepared for the exercise ? 

Helen seen John when he come. 

Mary done all her sums without help. 

Falsehood and deception 7s what we 
should avoid. 

Mother learned me to weave: 

He had ought to be ashamed of such a 
sentence. 

Laura laid down to sleep. 

Tom sets still but Jim is pushin. 

The pail stood in the cellar which was 
full of water. 








accustomed to using faulty expressions, 





Which of the two is the best. 





—— 
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ew 


‘would open its mouth and talk, and grow 
Nature lights the 
jtorch to discover the jewels in her vaults. 


ever so hard, 


He paid seven shilling for his cap. large and muscular. 


The above analytic principle it is be- Sociad he pe as 
é : Aaa |Society casts a shadow and the search is 
lieved, will be found efficient in success- | caf gi 


abandoned and the bearer stumbles until 


he appears worshipping the author of his 
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He could not succeed though he tried}and the iron habits of false teachings, 
| 
fully substituting for these uncouth ex-| | 
pressions correct and graceful forms.—| | 


Th a / OR ta _ | fall 
e errors of pronunciation so common,! |, P ; 
If nature is angry, we tremble in her 





among which are the suppression and| 
| presence 
change of elemental sounds, i! 


will be over-| ‘ 

. . {speech and movement. Ifsad, she weeps, 
come by phonetic analysis. h- | 
er’s ingenuity must be taxed for the 


because she expresses it in 


The teac 


If affrighted, she shrinks away, and we 


means of strongly those | | j 
5 follow, convinced. 


minds whose ears have become accus- 


impressing a 
If she laughs, how 


: {soon are we mirthful, and her joy alway 
tomed to the perverted use of language. | ’ JOY Taweys 


, +..;makes us gay. 
For them a Censor would be useful. The 7 ian 


| 

! 

: 

‘and we too, because she appears sincere. | 
| 

' 

{ 

| 

| 

' 


Carefully analyze and 


true use of language, its relations to re-| Study the principle upon which this is 
. : é ' .,_ founded. 
| finement in society and correct habits of Mv object in thi ba‘ Se tia th | 
i ° . 1 H MV opject In 1S note Is to show at 
thought, all that makesita peculiar char-| “"" ~ ¢ o " 
meee : : as jwe are imperfect in our elocution, or 
acteristic of reasonable beings, calls upon ; ' f ? 
us to be vigilant in this department of|Soul utterings, because we depart from 


}nature. 
our duty. 


‘upon the young pupil, that he will, while 


aaa This should be so impressed 


- —— . ° P 
forming a style, closely watch others in 


jall their expressions, and attentively lis- 
NATURE OUR TEACHER IN ORATORY.|ten while creation sings. The teacher 
imust possess the power to give to the el- 
‘ements of oratory—whatever department 
lof it he may attempt to teach, all the at- 
tractiveness of sunlight, upon which the 


{For the Journal of Education. | 


All have felt the power of nature’s elo- 
quence. The thunder speaks, and the 
grandeur of its utterance causes the heart! .:14 is never weary in gazing. Sounds 
to tremble and hope. After the sublime | \¢janeuage should be music, so much in 
orotund from the heavens, earth gives ‘harmony with truth, so perfect in beauty 
gesture, and sound and silence meet.—|_that any other than a correct elocution 
The birds, the trees, the grasses, and the | wil] be as impossible as the madness of a 
shining stars, are all eloquent and teach-| tor. (his Balt Gi 
ers of the true and beautiful in man’s ut-|  jyraukesha, Wis. 
terings. Musie and oratory, which are 
twin sisters, should be studied in nature’s 
sanctuary. Meekly interrogate and re- 
ceive the response, listen to the voice re- 
turned. Birds never stutter, stammer or 
crawl, and the tree and flower are erect| 
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ITINERARY, (Concluded.) 








During my stay in Jacksonville, I had 














and graceful. The former sing the song as| 
nature directs—the latter look up to God. 
A child, free from the shackles of custom 








the pleasure of visiting all the State In- 
stitutions located there. An hour during 
religious services, was spent in the Chap- 
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el of the Insane Asylum, The services 
of the day were conducted by Dr. Stur- 
tevant, the able President of the IMinois 
College, who is their regular Chaplain.— 
Perfect stillness reigned throughout the 
exercises, which consisted in singing, 
prayer, anda short extemporancous ad- 
dress. Only the more quiet are allowed 
to attend upon this service, but to sit 
there, as I did, during the service, would 
convince any one that there is a religious 
element in man, which even insanity it- 
self cannot wholly overturn or efface.— 
The gentlemanly Superintendent, Dr. Mc- 
Farland, formerly of the N. H. Asylum, 
well understands this, for, to use his own 
language, ‘‘ Even an Insane Asylum with- 
out religious worship, is a God-forsaken 
place.” 

A subsequent visit to the Asylum upon 


a week day gave mean opportunity of| 


seeing the patients as they are. Their 
number is something over 200, of allages. 
The whole building seems to be kept in 
perfect order, and yct the Superintendent 
is Physician, and Steward, and Farmer 


’ 


| and still finds time to devote to other 


| 


pursuits, as a look at a Corn-Planter of 
his invention, convinced me. By the 
way, Mr. Editor, can you account for one 
fact, which, perhaps you have observed, 
that the insanity of the West is of a dif- 
ferent type from that of the East? The 
patients are much more subdued and 
quiet in their manner. Dr. McFarland 
said that he was constantly under the ne- 
cessity of erciting western patients while 
those of the East needed constant re- 
straint, though the apparent cause of the 
insanity might be the same, Illinois 
may well be satisfied with the manage- 
ment of her Insane. I wish it were in 
my power to say the same ofthe Asylum 
for that class of unfortunates, who, hay- 
ing sound minds, can receive and impart 








information only through the fingers— 
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the Deaf and Dumb. From some cause, 
to me unknown, that Institution was in 
avery low state. Out of some 125 pu- 
'pils, who were members of it less than a 
| year since, only 27 were under instruc- 
tion at the time of my visit, and they gen- 
erally of the poorer and less interesting 
class. They were without a Superin- 
| tendent, Mr. Officer, whose praise was in 
the mouth of all, having left the Asylum 
ashort time previous. Our own state 
has secured the services of a brother of 
Mr. O., in all respects a worthy man, as 
the testimony of his acquaintances at 
‘Jacksonville goes to show. May he long 
ibe spared the disgrace of a merely nom- 
‘inal Deaf Mute Asylum. With the 
Blind it is far otherwise. Dr. Rhodes, 
‘an amiable and highly cultivated gentle- 
man, has charge of a large mumber of 
cheerful and well cared for pupils. eat- 
| ness reigns there, and all her attendants, 
| good order, cheerfulness and good health 
jare never strangers. It seemed to me 
|that pupils could scarcely ask for a pleas- 
‘anter home; if they could, they would 
jcertainly ask tong in vain. Pleasant is 


‘the memory of my visit to that Asylum. 
| A large class were feeling their way thro’ 
the intricate problems of Euclid, with 
evident satisfaction and delight. Others 
were engaged in Bead Work, in the mak- 
|ing of Brushes and Brooms. One hour 
leach day is given to drilling a class in 

A band of some 





Instrumental Music. 
ten or twelve performed some very diffi- 
cult Opera Music with great taste and 
good time. 

Let no one visit Jacksonville without 
spending some time in these State Insti- 
tutions, and learn by observation what is 
being done for the unfortunates of our 
race. JL. P. 


— + e ——_-—-= 
An ignorant man resembles a hemlock 


which is dead at the top. 
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WORDS. 


Oh, never say a careless Word 
Hath not the power to pain ; 

The shaft may ope some hidden wound, 
That closes not again. 

Weigh well those light-winged messengers; 
God marked your heedless Word, 

And with it, too, the falling tear, 
The heart pang that it stirred. 


Words! what are Words? A simple Word, 
Hath spells to call the tears, 

That long have lain a sealed fount, 
Unclosed through mournful years. 

Back from the unseen sepulchre, 
A Word hath summoned forth 

A form—that hath its place no more 
Among the things of Earth. 


Words—heed them well; some whispered 
one 
Hath yet a power to fling 
A shadow on the brow; the Soul 
In agony to ring; 
A name—forbidden, or forgot, 
That sometimes, unawares, 
Murmurs upon our wakening lips, 
And mingles in our prayers. 


Oh, Words!—sweet Words! 
comes 
Softly from kindly lips ; 
Tender, endearing tones, that break 
The Spirit’s drear eclipse. 
Oh, are there not some cherished tones 
In the deep heart enshrined, 
Uttered but once—they passed—and left 
A track of light behind. 


A blessing 


Words !—what are Words? 
thou not 
The household names of love ? 
The thousand tender memories 
That float their graves above ? 
Long buried by the world’s cold tread, 
Yet mid the crowd they rise, 


Ah, knowest 


With gentle, earnest eyes. 





a 


And smile, as Angel-guests would smile, 


[From Annie Shipton’s “‘ Whispers in the Palms-” | 
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LETTER OF HON. HENRY S. RANDALL. 


CortLanp Viniacr, New oS 
July 31st, 1855. 
Hon, A, Constantine Barry, Superinten- 
dent of Publie Instruction: 

Dear Srr: Yours of 14th reached me 
to-day. My opinion is clear and decided 
that the most perfect system of public in- 
struction 
country, isthat which for atime prevail- 
ed in this state, viz: a town superinten- 
dent in each town; one or more county 
superintendents in each county — (say 
one for each Assembly district)—and a 
state superintendent. 
edly aware of the duties of these several 
officers under our system, and the legal 

powers and judicial jurisdiction that was 
lconferredon them. The last (which I be- 
lieve has not been imitated by several 





was, if not the most important feature 
of the whole, at least that one without 
which allthe rest amounted to compar- 
atively nothing. 
school officers with authority if you 
wish them to have weight in the commu- 
nity and be looked up to; and then again, 


ful schools where any quarrelsome man 
in the state can plunge aschool district ' 
into contention and litigation in the ordi- 
nary courts of law. Our laws did not 
prevent an aggrieved party in very many 
cases from going to a court of law. 

But it opened another class of courts 
to him where there were no lawyers, no 


alities ;in short, where -a man familiar 
with schools, and who ought to be famil- 
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which can be devised in this | 


costs or fees, and no wire drawn technic- | 
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You are undoubt- | 


states which imitated the mere form of | 
having officers called by their names) 
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You must clothe your | 


there can be no such thing as success- | 
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iar with school laws—who ought to be,and sustained me triumphantly. Our 
above local excitements and paltry pre-| State superintendent always has the flood- 
judices—actedasa judge, a jury—acourt) tide of public sympathy in Iffs favor— 
of conciliation—a court of law, a court of | and he must decide outrageously not to 
equity, and finally, as a firm and sensi-|have the entire community at his side. 

ble friend of all the parties! Our coun- | don’t remember, and have no statis- 
ty superintendents answered to a coun- ticle table to show, before me; how many 
ty court, and the few appeals that went |caces were appealed annually from the 
up from their decisions, went to the State 
Superintendent, who in school cases,(com- 
menced before a County Superintendent, 


‘county officers to the state superinten- 


dent, while we had county superinten- 


Nel SN dent,. (Thelatter office was abolished 
; or before himself,) answered toa court of before I became state superintendent.) I 


appeals. 





j |know however they were very few. I can 
; In our State he was and is an officer | speak for this county, for the two terms 
within his jurisdiction, the most absolute jin which I heldits superintendency. There 
known to our laws. No legislature, per-|j was not a single case appealed during 
haps, would ever at once,and directly have | those two terms. Nay, there was scarce- 
i conferred such powers. It grew gradu- ly a case carried out in form before me.— 
| ally cut of circumstances, and out of the When I found one was arising, I always 
necessity of the case—unless the schools | asked the parties to wait until I could 
were to’ beswamped by litigation, and un-|come on the ground and talk with them 
less the vast machinery necessary to car- | face to face on the subject. In nineteen 
ry on nearly 12000 schools, and to annu-| cases out of twenty they assented to this, 
ally pay from the public treasurer overa jand I have not a single case in recollec- 
million of dollars, was to be left to fall) tion where I failed to settle the matter to 
; into irregularity and inefficiency. And |the comparative, and frequently to the 
never have our people complained of the entire satisfaction of all. I presume this 
high and summary powers of the State} 
Superintendent. In the few qositiioons |otnte. I would not give a farthing for a 
ever raised on the subject, they have in-|system where the officers are not armed 
variably stood by him. Indeed, I hardly | with preper powers. Ido not mean the 
now recollect an instance of such a ques-| mere power of advising, (if that can be 
tion getting toany extent before the pub- | called a pewer,) but with authority to en- 
lic, unless in the case of my decision, in| force, by removals from office, by with- 
| the case of Quigley vs. Gifford, (on the) holding the public money, &c. It is the 
subject of compelling Catholic children | sheet anchor of any efficient system. 





was very much the same over the entire | 


a st 


to read the version of the Bible used by) Our county superintendency operated 
Protestants, and to attend Protestant re-| admirably. No intelligent man will now 


: ligious services.) |deny this. When the law first went into 
| This is a question on which so much effect that very able man, John C. Spen- 
sensitiveness exists in the public mind,|cer, was superintendent. Through his ef- 
that my decision called out a few public ficient deputy, Mr. Samuel S. Randall, he 
murmurs, but ihe newspapers of the|solicited able and public spirited men 


| State, almost in a body, without reference throughout the state to become candidates 
53 
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to any party or sect, rushed to my defense for the local superintendencies. Many a 
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man did so, and was elected, (by the su-| The idea was preposterous! I prolonged 
pervisors,) who “would not have looked 'the examination half an hour revolving 
at” what many at the time would have} bitterly in my own mind how I should 
considered much more important officers. | perform my duty with any degree of 
Many of them were or had been teachers, | grace. Seeing no way to do this, I final- 
but they were not a band of opinionated, |!y shut my eyes and took theleap. I re- 
crotchetty pedagogues; they were of gen-/jected the entire class. Had a stunning 
eral information—of knowledge of the|clap of thunder broke from that clear 
world-—of standing. They were notmen|April sky, there would not have been 
who could be sunk down into agents and isuch a momentary look of surprise. The 
puffers for book publishers! Twodollars|/next instant mortification and wounded 
a day (and no margin for “roast beef,”) feelings filled the room with sobs. I es- 
paid their horse hire, and for their time caped; but then I had accepted an invi- 
and efforts they found their pay in the|tation to take tea and stay over night 
good which they daily saw themselves ac-| With magnate number one. Here was a 
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delight to a period of my life when I was/about) as a soldier mounting “the deadly 
facing storms, breaking through winter/immiment breach,” with Hyder Ali ora 
drifts, going without regular meals, to| Russian garrison on the other side. We 
bear what I may term the missionary| got down to the tea table. The Squire 
cross among the hills and valleys of this;evidently had a terribly choking sensa- 
country. |tion about the throat. Finally he tho’t 

How the “new officer” was dreaded; he must relieve his mind, and he said— 
at his first approach by fossil school mas-| “Randall, what did you reject ———— 
ters and jealous town officers! They|for?”’ At that moment ———— entered 
had some occasion to dread him. I re-|the room, with eyes redder than another 
member well my first visit to the town|Niobe’s. Said I, “You hear your father’s 
of——to examine teachers. That was | question , can you answer it for me?”— 


while we had three commissioners andj fied,” was the reply. “Exactly,” said T, 


jtown of———these were all my political | bread?” 

and personal friends, and therefore came} ‘The next morning ————— and two 
out very cordially to meet me at the ex-|other rejected and dejected ones were 
amination. They were the leading men|started off by their parents for the acad- 
of the town; two of them decidedly its|}emy. I told them I thought with two or 


magnates. One of the magnates had a| three weeks of rubbing up, they would 
daughter, and another a sister, to be ex-| ‘pass muster.” But no, they had made 
amined. Both of the young ladies had/up their minds that they would be behold- 
taught for several seasons, and were not/en to no man’s lenity in future. They 
aware that it was necessary for them to|went to the academy. They staid until 
think of looking over their studies or| they became polished scholars and on two 
“brightening up” for the examination.—!|of them I afterwards conferred state cer- 
Their father’s and brother's friend—the' tificates, as teachers of the highest grade 
man whom their fathers and heeilieasios attainment and practical skill. Now 
had supported for office—reject them ?—|for the moral of this anecdote. I know 
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complishing! Oh, sir, I look back with|new trial. 1 marched over, as cool (just | 


before we had town superintendents, and | “I suppose, sir, because I was not quali- | 


three inspectors in each town. In the | “Squire, be good enough to pass me the | 
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that the law creating country superinten-|and they are ready to meet the extra ex- 
A x i ae ss c » 

dents was terribly unpopular in the town/Pense.” The next time I entered that 

town I was met by a convocation of 


of——-—, even before I came down on 
schools, arranged in their holiday brave- 


them “like a wolf on the fold!” They 
thought ita terrible thing in theory to|"Y, banners waving and a band of music 
clothe a “central ” officer with such pow- |#lternating its strains with songs and 
ers and certainly they had found it no| hymns, written for the occasion, pealed 
joke in practice! So when a few months|forth by the entire body of the children 
afterwards [ turned my horses’ heads into ‘of the town. And foremost in the dem- 
, Lonstration, were the rejected teachers of 








the quict little valley of the— | 
could not but reflect with what secret if) the preceding season. 

not open aversion [ should be received in| Indifference warmed into interest, and 
the schools. However remembering |interest swelled into enthusiasm in our 
“faint heart never won” anything worth| schools, and such I believe to have been 
having, I drove straight to the Squires) the history of the county superintend- 
and “put up.” His nephew, a fine young |¢ncy in a large proportion of the coun- 
man, was the new town superintendent, | ties of the state—everywhere where com- 
On I went for two or three days through | petent men filled the office. Buta feel- 
tho schools, calmly and firmly administer- | ing of deep hostility was manifested 
ing praise or censure as I thought circum- | against the law from the outset. In some 
stances demanded. ‘The teachers quiver- counties, miserable officers were appoint- 
ed and blanched a little at the outset, but}ed. In others, it was claimed that they 
all were deeply respectful and finally a depreciated after the first incumbents re- 
goodmany of them got on pretty good tired. But, independently of all such 
terms with themselves and me before the | considerations, there is a prejudice among 
examination of their schools closed. The|our people against centralizing office, 
trustees and people turned out to meet|and a most salutary one it is, if not car- 
me. They bore the rebukes I adminis-|ried to an improper extent, or into im- 
tered where I thought it necessary, for! proper departments. Each town desires 
the bad condition of the school houses, | to be a little commonwealth in itself, and 
libraries, &c., with a capital grace, and| to submit to just as few outside officers 
many asked me home with them, Final-;asmay be. Then again the central office 
ly, Lremarked to the town superintend-|is held, and its pay and honors are mo- 
ent that I met a more cordial reception|nopolized by one; division makes offices 
than I expected, after such an opening|and honors for many. I'll wager that I 
in the town. ‘Oh, sir,” said he, “that|could get up a powerful petition to abol- 
opening revolutionized our town. <A pe-|ish the office of sheriff, and put in his 
tition has been sent here from abroad for} place a town officer to discharge the same 
signers, to have the legislature abolish|duties in each town! We New Yorkers 
tle county superintendency. Our people} endure some old central officers, because 
have mostly signed a remonstrance against| we have got used to seeing them, but I 
its abolition. They say when disinter-|assure you, we shall create very few new 
ested officers are sent in, and justice/ones! Well, this idea is the very bul- 
comes evenhanded on big and little, and|wark of liberty, and so let us endure it 
teachers are made to earn the worth of/even where it operates a little unpleas- 
the money, the law must be a good one|antly. But now the fight is over and so 
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sad a sequel has followed, I believe thou- 
sands who warmed up against the coun 
ty superintendency, would now remain 
quiet, Ifa legislature should now quict- 
ly pass the law over again, I doubt much 
whether it would call out any serious op- 
position. The truth is, the present sys- 
tem is a failure, and the blindest will be- 
fore long see it. It is not even as good 
in my opinion, as the old one, where we 
had commissioners and inspectors. Then 
as the office was so divided that httle la- 
bor fell on each, and the pay was an ob- 
ject to none, the first men in each town 
were willing to serve. Educated profes- 
sional men formed a large proportion of 
these officers. If they did little, they 
did it with good sense and with good 
taste. They did not belittle anything. 
Now, in the hands of a town superin- 
tendent, there are a considerable range 
of duties devolving on one man. The 
pay is too inconsiderable to employ a 
man who considers his time of any value. 
There is not scope enough to the office to 
invite the labors of philanthropy. Many 
of our town superintendents are well 
qualified inen, but an unfortunately large 
proportion, too, are superannuated teach- 
ers, who never were qualified to teach a 
school, and others whom the towns have 
bestowed the offices on because they are 


too feeble to work, lame, or poor, and} 


being persons of excellent character, this 
has been thought a good way to provide 
for them. Ofcourse I do not mean that 
these reasons would often induce a town 
to elect a man wholly unqualified. But 
it has induced them to elect men not suf- 
ficiently qualified. Unfortunately the 
town superintendents are nominated in 
the political caucuses just like the other 
town officers. When the struggle comes 
between two—one poor or unable to work 


—and when the body of the voters have 
had no opportunity to know anything 
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really of their respective qualifications, 
you can readily see how natural it would 
be for any one to vote for the person to 
whom the office would be considered a 
kindness. 

The¥town superintendents, asa body 
are not nearly so well qualified as they 
were while the county superintendency 
remained. The latter officer kept up a 
feeling for improvemert which induced 
the people to think far more about, and 
care far more for the qualifications of 
their officers. 

In our cities, villages, and in some oth- 
er favored places, the great reformation 
which began in our schools with the 
county superintendency, is still kept on. 
Our state and town teachers’ associations 
do much to keep the vestal fire burning 
—but my deliberate judgment is that the 
body of our schools have sunk back into 
the old slough quite as deep as they were 
fifteen years ago. I may be wrong in 
this, but I believe it. 

Do you ask me why, entertaining such 
views, I failed in my reports as State Su- 
perintendent, to vigorously press the im- 
mediate restoration of the County Su- 
perintendency? I am ready to answer 
you. If I am not quite prepared to de- 
clare my belief in the maxim ‘“ vox pop- 
uli, vox dei!” still I believe that the 
people have a right to do this, or do that, 
according to their own good pleasure. 

It is all nonsense, in my judgment, for 
any man, or set of men, in matters where 
no deep principle is involved, to keep up 
a struggle against the settled tide of pub- 
lic opinion. It is worse than useless, 
because it only perpetuates the evil, if 
evil there be. There was an acrimonious 
contest in this Stite, and the County 
Superintendency was put down. Keep 
up a constant fusilade on the subject, 
and the old fires of prejudice will be kept 
burning. Drop the subject, and let the 
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wide | officer would cost less than one for each 


} e ged 
people look coolly at the matter a few] 


; 


years—investigate, without being thrown} 
into the position of combatants—and| 
then the “sober second thought” will be 
heard. 


store, then restore it will be; if it says 


| 


If that second thought says 7re-| 


| 
the contrary, we cannot help ourselves, | 
and must submit. | 
port, at the close of 1853, [ submitted my | 
individual views in favor of the restora- 
tion of the County Superintendency, but 
stilf advised the legislature to wait a lit- 
tle longer, as no where is excited popular 


In my last annual re-| 


controversy so fatal as in our schools.— 
I have little doubt the office will be re- 
stored within two or three years. If] 
were in a State, where the question was| 
an open one, I should mest assuredly 
press the establishment of the office.— 
State, Assembly district, and town Su- 
perintendents, with proper powers and 
duties, constitute infinitely the best sys-| 
tem, and if the results are to be taken 
into view, the cheapest one. There is no| 
economy in saving a dollar to each head| 
ofa family per annum by a system of | 
schools in which it will take ten years 
for his children to procure the amount! 
of education which they ought to obtain 
in five. If I could have my choice, and | 
was obliged to give up either, the county | 
or town superintendency, I would give! 
up the latter. To do all the school bu-| 
siness of a county, (I should rather say | 
Assembly district, for a county gives no} 
idea of size or number of population,) 
would 
drudge, but out of a whole Assembly dis-| 
trict, you could always, if the appointing} 
power was exercised discreetly, get a well 
qualified man and then something would| 
be done to good purpose. Under the | 
other system you cannot be at all sure | 
that what is done in many towns will be| 
done to good purpose. And a county 





make one man too much of a} 





vith unbiassed minds, and to decide ac- 


town. 

[ have given you my Views at extraor- 
dinary length for me, crowded as lam at 
present with other objects. But one can- 
not but feel a deep interest when he 
thinks of the importance of your great 
new western commonwealth starting 
right in their educational career, and he 
does not feel at liberty to decline to 
throw his “ mite of opinion into the scale 
where it is asked for. I have written 
with running pen, and you must take my 
wheat, if I bring any, with a good deal of 
chaff. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
Henry 8. Ranpatt. 
So 
TO DISTRICT BOARDS. 

The first number of the Journal con- 
tained a circular issued by this Depart- 
ment, calling attention to the list of re- 
commended Text Books, and also to the 
law regulating the adoption of the same. 

Section 40 of the School Laws reads 
as follows: 

“The Board in each school district 
shall have power under the advice of the 
Superintendent of Publie Instruction, 
to determine what school and Text Books 
shall be used in the several branches 
taught in the schools of such district.” 

The evident design of the Law, in this 
section, and of other sections, touching 
the same point, was, and is, to secure the 
co-operation on the part of school offi- 
cers, in the introduction of a uniform se- 
ries of Text Books throughout the State, 
which is greatly to be desired. While 
presenting this, our view of the intent of 
the law, we disclaim any wish or inten- 
tion to force, arbitrarily, as has been 
charged, our recommendation upon Dis- 
trict Boards, or the people. We only 
ask you to examine the recommendation 
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cording to the dictates of an enlightened| proval of the community in which he is 
{ judgment, giving to the advice of the|laboring. The next term will commence 


thority, to which, under the law, it is 
justly entitled. 
A. Constantine Barry, 
Supt. Pub. Inst. 


ANNIVERSARY OF ALBION ACADEMY. 
The second Anniversary of Albion 
Academy was held on the 18th ult., and 
we learn that the occasion was interest- 
ing and profitable. 
The exercises consisted of Essays, Dec- 


lamations, Singing and Addresses.— 
Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following : 


Resolved, That we have listened with 
great pleasure to the productions of the 
students, and regarded them as indicating 
much care and ability in their prepara- 
tion, as containing sound and vigorous 
thoughts, as deserving our commenda- 
tion for their high toned, moral and reli- 
gious sentiments, and as reflecting credit 
upon those presenting them for their 
graceful and animated delivery. 

Resolved, That the exercises of the 
day manifested the unwearied exertions 
and judicious management of the Princi- 
pal and his associate teachers, in con- 
ducting the Institution the past year. 

Resolved, 'Fhat we render our thanks 
to the choir of the Academy for the in- 
teresting music which they have dis- 
coursed so admirably upon the present 
occasion. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to 
the citizens of Albion and the students of 
the Academy, for their hospitality in 
providing liberally for this large Assem- 
bly so excellent a dinner. 

Resolved, That we recommend confi- 
dently to the community at large the In- 
stitution whose anniversary we have this 
day attended, as worthy of their patron- 
age and support. 

The Principal, Thos. R. Williams, is 
doing a good Work in Albion, and is de- 
serving of what he is receiving,—the ap- 





Superintendent only that weight and au- 





on the 2nd of September. 
Se ghee 


STARTLING IGNORANCE. 


The Baltimore Patriot has the follow- 
ing with reference to the state of educa- 
tion in Maryland : 

‘*Too long has Maryland been remiss 
in providing for the intellectual wants of 
the poorer classes of her population ; and 
to prove this beyond controversy, we 
propose to recapitulate a few startling 
facts. 

There are within the limits of the State 
according to the last census, seventeen 
thousand native white adults, and three 
thousand four hundred and fifty-one for- 
eigners—making in the aggregate, twen- 
ty thousand eight hundred and fifteen 
persons—who can neither read nor write. 
Scattered over eight counties of the State 
—with an aggregate white population of 
about eighty thousand—there are but 
fourteen public schools, averaging about 
thirty-four pupils to each school. There 
are, of course, some private schools in 
these counties, but the entire number of 
children attending school, all does not 
average more than one child to each fam- 
ily of seven persons. 

The head of every third family thro’- 
out the State can neither read nor write. 
More than ten thousand men exercise the 
right of suffrage in Maryland who are ut- 
terly unable to read the names of the 
candidates for whom they vote. 


ROR 

Tue Corner-Stones.—John Adams 
once remarked that New England had 
four institutions, any one of which would 
have led to national independence.— 
These were the popular form of her 
churches, the town meeting, the volun- 
teer militia, and the free school. 
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Ghitor’s Department. 


EDUCATE THE PERCEPTIVE FACUL- 
TIES. 








0O much time is devoted to words— too 
T little to things. Every primary school 
should be supplied with objects, as well as with 
books. In most schools the mind of the child 
is most carefuily guarded against all ideas of 
the external world. Not one primary school 
in ten contains auything calculated to develop 
the perceptive faculties. 

We seem to be ignorant of the fact that it is 
by exercising the senses that the germs of in- 
tellect are aroused. The child has mind—that 
mind becomes active as it cognizes qualities of 
matter. We do not say that matter causes 
mental activity, but that the senses form the 
medium through which mind is aroused, and 
that the senses can only be exercised by con- 
tact with material things. 

Nature has implanted an irrepressible de- 
sire in the child to know. Hand him a sea- 
shell; see him handle it; his tiny finger must 
explore every nook; see him look at it; he 
throws it from him to get a better view of it; 
his hand and eye are both fully employed ; this 
will not suffice; he must test its qualities by 
another sense; see the vain effort to introduce 
it into his mouth. He finds full employment 
for three senses, perchance a fourth—the sense 
of smell—is appealed to in vain; he puts it to 
his car; now see the delight flood his face, as 
he enjoys the exercises of three senses at the 
same time. Will he exchange this for the de- 
finition of a letter? Does he care what an ex- 
clamation point is now? Not he. He will 
question his plaything until he is lulled to 
sleep by the lullaby of its murmuring. See as 
his eyelids close, how his little hands cling to 
his teacher, and watch the smile that plays up 
and down his face, as he dreams of a sweet song 
that a fairy sung for him. Has he not been at 
school? 


Hand him a flower, a pebble, anything; he 
will, with childish delight, separate it into 
parts, arrange them, re-arrange them, and toil 








Now we would apply this. Ought not a 
portion of cach recitation to consist of the 
study of objects? Ought not every teacher of 
small children prepare himself for this reci- 
tation? Ought he not to have at hand speci- 
mens of various natural objects? We would say, 
read the lesson previously, and if allusions are 
made to material things, if possible, have them 
at hand. Let the children see the violet, that 
is used as the emblem of modesty; let them 
handle it; tell them where it grows; show 
them its glossy petals; speak of Him, who 
painted them; teach them to reach in thought 
to Him who made all that is beautiful; tell 
them that the earth is beautiful, with its rain- 
bows and golden-hued clouds, but that to love 
each other, to love parents and the Good Being 
that made the violets and all beside, is more 
beautiful than aught beside. The transition 
from things to ideas isan easy one. Our ideal 
of a teacher would be, 2 person who could, ener- 
getically, perseveringly, systematically and 
lovingly pursue the course hinted at, day by 
day. To do this, a teacher must find “ Ser- 
mons in stones, books in the running brooks, 
and good inevery thing.” But unless he does 
this, we must question his fitness as an instruc- 
tor of children. The reason that many consid- 
er the position of a teacher in a primary school 
inferior, is, they have no true idea of it. Their 
ideal of a teacher of children is a sad object to 
contemplate. But we would question the fit- 
ness of a person to teach any school, who finds 
no pleasure in teaching a primary school. Why 
should a person, surrounded by minds upon 
which every act makes an impression, talk 
about not finding room for the exercise of mind, 
or the use of knowledge? We apprehend, that 
were the true cause of the lack of interest 
known, it would be found to be, not the pos- 
session of knowledge, but the want of it. 

We would infer, from the foregoing remarks, 
that the teacher of a primary school needs— 

1st—A mind well disciplined, and stored with 
useful knowledge. 

2nd—A love for the study of material objects, 
and a correct understanding of the relation 
between the senses and the intellect. 

3d—A patient, hopeful nature, that is wil- 
ling to labor for the good of the young, for no 








for hours. 
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other reward than that necessarily connected 

with well-doing. 
| 4th—A love of truth, deep and abiding.— 
| Such a love for it as will burn out vanity, 
| pride and envy, and kindle into enthusiasm. 

5th—A love for, and an appreciation of, 

beautiful things—we mean a taste, refined and 
cultivated, 

6th—A deep sense of responsibility to God, 
and of dependence on Him. Christ was a 
model teacher. 


a . - 


LOOK ON THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


A teacher's opinions will modify the success 
of his efforts. No one can accomplish that 
which he deems impossible. Any one can 
| perform what he believes possible. A strong 
faith in the perfectibility. of human nature, 
should characterize every teacher. By this, I 
mean nothing more than the belief that the 
human soul is limitless in its capacity for de- 





| velopment, with truth asa means, and that, 
| wherever there is a human mind, there, may 
| the seed of truth be sown, with the assurance 
that it will grow. 

We often expect too little. We have lit- 
tle faith. Our calling has a tendency to lead 
the mind to dwell more upon the faults than 
the virtues of human nature. We have pa- 
rental indifference to contend with. Truths 
that glow with importance to us, scarcely at- 
tract a moment’s attention from those whom 
| they most nearly concern. Our most disin- 
| terested efforts are often misrepresented.— 
Those whom we sought to benefit, are found 
to be most bitter in their enmity. A thousand 
things annoy us day by day. A pleasant 
school is often the exception instead of the 
rule. Weare so much engaged in details that 
we often fail to see things as parts of a whole. 
We see the clouds and forget the sunshine be- 
yond. But much may be done to counteract 
this tendency. 

We should accustom ourselves to seek for 
those buds of excellence, which we may warm 
into life by care. There are germs in the hu- 
man heart that need only the rain and sun- 
|e to blossom as the rose. Shun a distrust- 





ful spirit. Distrust is the night-shade under 
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which no beautiful plants can grow. We shall 
find much promotive of this feeling in our pu- 
pils, but we may counteract it by seeking for 
other than vicious characteristics. The human 
heart is a harp—its strings are tuneless, but 
the hidden soul of harmony will return, as the 
master hand touches it, or the breeze of kind- 
ness sweeps over it. 

We are often impatient. If we fail to notice 
the effects we anticipated, we blame our pupils, 
whereas the fault is probably in ourselves. It 
may be admitted as a general truth, that there 
is something good in every child. Ina ma~ 
jority the good preponderates. We then have 
much to encourage us. To make a child bet- 
ter, we must love him. If we cannot do this 
we cannot become his teacher. If we can 
find nothing around which affection can twine, 
we have no mission to teach him. 

We would suggest that there is not enough 
of positive moral instruction in our schools.— 
When we say thou shalt not steal, we do not 
say thou shalt love thy neighbor. The atheis- 
tic dogma, that school is merely for intellectual 
culture, ought to be scouted by every teacher. 

A portion of every day ought to be set apart 
for moral instruction in our primary schools ;— 
and the teacher will find his richest rewards in 
the results of an earnest, trusting effort to make 
his pupils beiter. A quickened conscience 
seems to affect every part of the mind. Would 
we make our pupils strong, intellectually, we 
shall find it for their interest, and our own, to 
commence by making them strong, morally. 


a 


J A Coxvention of Superintendents of 
Lunatic Asylums was held, during last month, 
at Cincinnati. A more important subjectcould 
not engage the attention of educators, than the 
proper treatment of the insane. Much has 
been done within the last half century toward 
restoring this class to society and happiness. 
but much yet remains to be done. 


2 
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Hieuty Proper.—The School Board of 
Watertown, lately allowed the Teachers, em- 
ployed by them, to attend the Educational 
Convention held in the county of Jefferson, and 
defrayed their expenses. This is right as well 
as liberal and is worthy of imitation. 
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Wisconsin State TEACHERS’ ieiocenes| Tue following Circular from Hon. A. C. Bar- 
—The Fourth Annual Meeting of the W. 8S. T. | ry, was received too late for insertion in its ap- 
A,, will be held at Beloit on Wednesday, 20th | propriate place, consequently we haye placed | 
The friends of education) it in the Editorial department: 





of August next. 
throughout the State are urged to attend.—| . 

: i ’ CIRCULAR. 
Business of the utmost importance to our edu-| seine 








cational interests will naturally come hefore| — 
} the Association for consideration. Teachers | Orrice or Supt. or Pus. Ixs., } 
should exert themselves to awaken an interest] Madison, July 1, 1846. } 
in the different parts of the State, which shall To Town SvperinteNpeNts:—Will you 
be exhibited by a large attendance. It is to| have the kindness to communieate to this Of- 
the Teachers of the State that we must look for| fice between this date and the first day of No- 





the elevation of our schools, and the education | vember next, a detailed statement of the con- 
of the youth of the State. Nothing thorough | dition of schools and the progress of education 
and far-reaching can be done without that sys-| within your several jurisdictions. State what 
tematic effort contemplated by the Association. degree of interest is felt and manifested on the 
We hope to see every county in the State rep- | part of parents and others. What is the stan™ 
|dard of qualification of Teachers? What are 


resented. 
Arrangements will be made with the Rail-|the branches taught in the several schools ?— 
road Companies of the State, to carry those) What obstacles and embarrassments, if any, in 


DE nile abhi tee Lo 


wishing to attend the Convention for half-fare- | ihe way of educational prosperity? What is 
We are requested to state that the citizens of} needed to render the schools more efficient and 
Beloit will extend their usual hospitality to all | ysefal ? What changes, if any, in your opin- 
teachers who may be in attendance. ion of our School Laws, or modifications of our 

The session will commence at 10 o'clock A.| School System, are required to meet the edu- 
M., on the 20th of August. J. L. Pickard, cational wants of your town? Whether you 
Pres. of the Association, will deliver the open-| have a uniformity of Text Books in the schools 
ing address. D. Y. Kilgore, of Madison, will) under your supervision, and, if so, what Text 


Air pat 


read a paper on “ The Nature of a Good Edu-| Books are used. Any additional facts, sug- 
' cation.” W. Van Ness, of Fond du Lac, will| gestions, recommendations, &e., will be gladly 
: read a paper on the “ Disconnection of Super-| received. 
intendency and Politics.” N. G. Harvey will| TI trust you will not fail to communicate to 
read an essay on “ The present state of Educa-| this Department as above desired. The infor- 
tion in Wisconsin.” mation sought cannot be obtained from the 

Dr. Adams, of Illinois College, will deliver Annual Reports ; and without it we are unable 
an address in the evening. A. C. Spicer will to determine with any degree of accuracy what 
read a paper. Other persons will address the! i. the condition of our schools, and what the 
i Association, due notice of which will be given, measure of educational prosperity in our State. 
Besides Addresses, there will be discussions Yours Truly, 
and reports of importance. Among subjects A. Constantine Barry, 
that will come up for consideration may be Sup. Pub. Inst. 
mentioned Normal Schools.and Reform Schools. 7 Se ee ee 

bites: Dicsin. Deke Wikediane Commit-| DR Jouxson applied himself to the Dutch 
tee of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association are|/@nguage but a few years before his death.— 

Most of our merchants and lawyers of twenty- 


requested to meet at the Bushnell House, Be- : : 
loit, on Tuesday, August 19th, at 7 P. M. Oth- five, thirty and forty years of age, are obliged 
to apply toa teacher to translate a business let- 


er active friends of education are invited to 
ter written in French language, which might 


be present. The following are the names of 

the Executive Committee: A.J. Craig, A. C be learnt in the tenth part of the time required 
Spicer, E. B. Goodrich, M. P. Kinney, J. L.| to study the Dutch; and all because they are too 
; Pickard, D. Y. Kilgore, Jno. G. MeMynn. old to learn 
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WHO IS TO BLAME? Let teachers direct attention to this matter 4 


at once, as the most effectual means by which 

It is asserted, by travelers, that there is no| they can secure the uecessary conditions of in- f 
| other country, claiming to be civilized, whose telleotual and moral progress. And if little 
| public edifices, monuments, &ec., are so gener-| “le is done during the next six months, than 
ally marred, and so disgustingly defaced, as | to secure attention of parents and pupils to it, 
our own, Crime may prevail more extensive-| oe next generation will have cause of grati- 
tude, 


ly in other lands, beggary may exhibit itselfin 
e - ! 
ITEMS. 


| 

| 

| more disgusting forms, but we stand alone in| 
| the downright, unmitigated meanness of inark-| 
ing and polluting our public places. The “az-| ae 

of Southern Europe, amid all their deg- | A Fixe Union School building will he com- 


aroni’ 
redation, still cherish that within them, which | Pleted at Reedsburgh, Sauk Co., about the Ist 
|of September. The building is 31 x 42 feet, 


responds to the beautiful around them. The} 
privilege of bedaubing fences, whittling posts, |#d will be well-finished. We learn that a 
drawing obscene pictures on the walls of our first rate teacher is wanted to take charge of 
ithe school. 


’ 


public halls, and writing obscene expressions 
| scxetend the eye will peobably-reat upon thems, Dunine the past year, three new school- 
| will ms be claimed as one of our “institu-!)on.0s have been erected in Racine! ‘eae 
| tions. 'buildings are 40x50 feet, two stories high, and 
| We hold teachers responsible, to some extent, | well finished, They cost, including lots, about 
for this disgraceful practice. We do not in-} $5000 each. They are designed to accommo- 
tend te excuse parents, but the indifference of} date the Primary and Intermediate Depart- 
parents may be attributed to the negligence of! ments of the city schools. The High School 
the teachers of the last generation, In many’ juyilding was erected three years since, and is 
of our school-rooms may be found these foul! yalued at about $15,000. The value of school 
signs, which tell so plainly the nature of the) property owned by the city, at present, is at 
mind that guided the hand in making them.— | least $35,000. 





Teachers should inculeate the most sacred re-| f 
gard for purity both in and out of the school- Tue Kenosha Public Schools closed a pros- 
room. The teacher who declares his inability 
to cure the evil referred to, only shows his own 
want of fitness for his responsible position. In tions, remain during the next year, 


perous term on the 3d inst. We understand 
that the present teachers, will, with few excep- 





order to remove this evil, tact is necessary.—| Wy 1], Wenxs, for sometime past Principal 


Rules are ridiculous, and coercion impotent.—| of one of the Massachusetts Normal Schools, 
A public sentiment must he developed that!) 5. peen appointed City Superintendent of 
will burn this habit out. This cannot be im-| gop oo). in Chicago. 

mediately obtained. It cannot be formed by ical 

formal and learned lectures. It may be ne- Tue people of Columbus are making efforts 
eessary to speak privately, to those least in-|to erect 2 Female Seminary. Ten acres of 
clined to violate the claims of purity and taste, | ground have been donated, and about $2000 
until a nucleus is formed in the mind of the| have been subscribed. 

school, about which may gather the good 
thoughts the teacher may suggest in a public 
manner. Certainly there must be some way of 
reaching the evil. A school in which the 
claims of purity are disregarded is a curse to 
any community. The disgusting habits of the} Tue Superintendent and Teachers of the 





Je Durine the past year the number of 
children attending the Publie Schools of North 
Carolina was three thousand more than during 





the preceding year. 





pupils in many of our schools absolutely pre-| Madison Public Schools, recently visited the 
clude all progress in anything that a good|Racine Schools. These visits of Teachers 
school ought to promote. ought to be more frequent than they are. 
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State University.—Courses of Lectures 
will be given, during the summer term, on the 
following subjects :—On the Physical Sciences, 
and their application to Agriculture and the 
Arts, daily, at 10 A. M,, by Prof. Carr; on the 
Art of Teaching, Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, at 5 P. M., by Prof. Reed; and on 
Physiology, Tuesdays and Thursdays at 4 P. 
M., by Prof. Fuchs. 

These courses are open, just as they should 
be, to citizens and strangers, and we doubt not 
will be of great benefit to those who hear them. 
We rejoice in these unmistakable indications of 
life in our University. 
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the part of architects, and the liberality that 
has been shown by the people of the Key Stone 
State in publishing it, is worthy of all praise, 
Thomas H. Barrows, Esq., is the editor, and 
has shown himself admirably qualified to di- 
rect in this important department of the edu- 
cational movement. 


Ovttines or Universat History.—By 
George Weber.—We have read this compend 
with much interest, and we think it well caleu- 
lated to awaken an interest in the pupil’s mind 
and excite his zeal for inquiry. Clearness and 
animation characterize every page, and the 





J A vise School House will be erected 
at Oak Creek, Milwaukee Co., during the pres- 
ent summer. No better evidence could be fur- 
nished of the intelligence and public spirit of 
the citizens of this thriving town. 


BOOK TABLE. 





SpraGcue’s NaturaL Pattosoruy.—This isa 
new work and exhibits a familiar acquaintance 
with the manipulations of Natural Philosophy. 
The folly of attempting to teach this branch 
without apparatus suitable for illustrating the 
principles, is very generally acknowledged, 
and we think this work will be found of great 
value, both asa class book and asa reliable 


guide for teachers or those wishing to purchase | 


or construct apparatus. The illustrations are 
very fine and the directions for using appara- 
tus are very specific, and the principles are 
discussed with that clearness so essential to a 
proper understanding of the subject. Pub- 
lished by Phillips, Sampson & Co., No. 13, 
Winter street, Boston. 

PENNSYLVANIA ScHoot ARCHITECTURE.— 
The object of the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
in publishing this work, was to furnish the 
Districts of the State a safe guide in School 
House Architecture. The wisdom of such a 
course will be more evident when we remember 
that even in our own state thousandsof dollars 
areannually wasted in building inconvenient, 
ill-arranged, poorly ventillated and ill looking 
houses. 

In this volume we have the results of expe- 
rience on the part of teachers and of study on 





{care with which the translation from the Ger- 
;/man has been made, as well as the reputation 
jof the American Editor, Francis Bowen of 
| Harvard College, leave us in no doubt as to the 
accuracy of the work. 


| 
| 


This is not a mere register of the events of 
history, but the materials which have been 
selected, have been arranged in historical suc- 
cession. We cheerfull;; commend this work to 
'the attention of teachers wishing a good man- 
‘ual for private use, or a good text book for 
their schools.— Published by Hickling, Swan 
and Brown, Boston, Mass. 





GrReEEN’s Botany.—This work is well spoken 
| of by those qualified to decide concerning its 
|merits. It consists of two parts—the Primary 
|Class Book and the Analytical Class Book.— 
| The former will be found suitable for the Dis- 
itriet School, and the latter for the Academy 
or High School.— Published by D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 


Tue Srupent axp Scnoonmate.—A neat 
wide awake monthly, designed for families and 
schools. Each numb2r contains Declamations 
and Dialogues, and is also intended for a 
monthly Class Reader in School.—Published 
by N. A. Calkins & Co., 348 Broadway, New 

Tork. 
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Fairn.—The eye in which is doubt will swim 
irresolute, the arm of the doubter will hang 
powerless. It is only the calmness of truth 
that must steady the one, and the energy of 
truth that must nerve the other. Falsehood is 
perfect blindness and perfect death. 


























